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Art. l.—Symbolic Illustrations of the History of Enge 
land, from the Roman Invasion to the present time: ace 
companied with a Narrative of the principal Events. 
Designed more particularly for the Instruction of Young 
Persons. By Mary Ann Runpvaui, of Bath, Author of 
“ The Grammar of Sacred History.” 4to. Black, Parry, 
and Co. London. 


Tar one thought is often suggested by another, and that 
the sight of an external object often recalls past perceptions 
and revives former feelings, are facts known to all who are 
accustomed to any considerable degree of reflection. The 
sight of any remarkable scene in the course of a journey 
which we have before made with a friend, will recall the 
minute particulars of any convertsation we may have had at 
that place. We find memoirs of ourselves written in broad 
and prominent characters, in every place where we have con- 
versed with happiness or misery. 

Objects of sight are remembered more easily than those 
which affect our other senses; and hence it is, that we are 
most aided in our recollections by impressions made on the 
eye. In the study of geometry, for example, every person 
must have remarked the great utility of diagrams as an as- 
sistance to the memory. It is useful, then, to connect 
thoughts remote, or abstract, with others more obvious and 
familiar, that the recurrence of the latter may bring along 
with them the recollection of the former. Thus the sight of 
my ring, which I cannot fail to observe, reminds me of the 
cause for which I moved it from one finger to another. The 
ringing of a beH, or the sounding of a clock, frequently 
puts us in mind of our business or duty, The first words 
of a paragraph, or a page, often lead to the recollection of 
the whole. We feel a constant indlination to connect the 
things we wish to remember with such sensible objects as 
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offer themselves most frequently to our attention; but, par- 
ticularly, with those of sight—the most vigorous wad lively 
of all our senses, and of which the objects are generally 
supposed: to be more numerous than those of all the rest 
put together. 

Such is the foundation of all the best contrivances which 
have been devised to assist the memory. This is the 
eround-work of the famous artificial memory of Simonides, 
the Grecian lyric poet, which is so highly celebrated by 
Cicero and Quinctilian, Both these authors attribute its in- 
vention to the following incident :—Simonides had been 
employed by a rich Thessalian to compose a panegyric on 
him, and received an invitation to rehearse it at a feast 
crowded with his employer's friends. He was, however, sor- 
didly refused the promised reward, and in consequence 
quitted the hall with indignation. He had scarcely left it, 
when the roof fell in, and buried the company in its ruins. 
By recollecting the order in which the guests sat at table, 
Simonides was enabled to distinguish the mangled bodies, 
and to deliver them to their friends for burial. This is said 
to have suggested to the poet the idea of an artificial me- 
mory, or, in “other words, a memory depending upon asso- 
ciation. ‘The principle of Simonides, is to connect a train 
of ideas, the archetypes of which are not the objects of 
sense, and are consequently of difficult recollection, with 
another train which we cannot fail to recollect, because the 
archetypes are objects’ of sight, with which we are per- 
fectly familiar. Suppose, then, that Simonides wished to 
commit to memory a discourse consisting of speculations 
on wisdom, government, finances, and naval affairs, none 
of the archetypes of which could be made objects of 
sense. He would distinguish each paragraph by~ some 


symbol of the subject it contained ; that on wisdom, for in- 


stance, by the figure of the goddess, who presided over it ; 

that on government by the symbol of the crown, or sceptre; 
that on finances, by the symbol of some current coin; that 
on naval affairs, by the figure of a ship; then all he would 
have to do, in order to recollect the subject of any para- 
graph, would be, either to cast his he on the symbol during 
delivery, if they were plac ‘ed in sight, or, if not, to remem- 


ber upon what division of bis subje ct any particular symbo! 
was placed. The memory, by this simple contrivance, 
would easily recall the discourse. The orator would either 
see, or could not fail to remember, the order in which the 
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symbols were placed. Neither could he forget the symbol 
attached to each paragraph, because it would be, in reality, 
no more than a bieroglyphical painting of the sense. 

Upon this principle, the work, which forms the subject of 
the present article, is composed ; although it is probable 
that Miss Rundall derived more advantage from the lectures 
of Professor Von Feinaigle, on the same subject, than from 
the accounts of Cicero and Quinctilian. Several “ Arts of 
Memory” have been lately presented to the public; but, 
since this lady has confined herself to this particular portion 
of history, it was to be expected that her plan should 
be more simple, and easy of application, than one which is 
applied alike to every subject. She was aware that, if a 
confusion existed among the arbitrary signs of our ideas, 
the same confusion would attach to the ideas themselves ; 
and, therefore, instead of leaving the pupil to form associa- 
tions for himself, in studying the History of England, she 
has furnished him with a regular series of symbols adapted 
to it. A more proper subject, for such an attempt, could 
not have been Sune The love of our native land natu- 
rally leads us to enquire into the proceedings of our ances- 
tors. It is natural for us to esteem them; we reap the 
fruits of their public and private virtues, and derive repu- 
tation from their noble actions. A Tartar, or a Turk, may 
have a strong predilection in favour of his country, and en- 
tertain a veneration for his ancestors; but, destitute of the 
blessings which result from liberty and impartial laws, he 
can never feel that generous patriotism, which elows in the 
breast of a Briton. ‘If an Englishman, said the Great 
Frederic of Prussia, in his “ Memoirs of the House of Bran- 
denburgh,’—* if an Englishman has no knowledge of those 
kings who filled the throne of Persia ;—if his memory is 
not embarrassed with that mfinite number of popes that 
ruled the church, we are ready to excuse him; but we shall 
hardly be disposed to grant him the same indulgence, if he 
is a stranger to the origin of parliaments, to the customs of 
his country, and to the different lines of kings who have 
reigned in England.’ 

In the eventful pages of her history, England presents 
some of the most interesting scenes that the annals of the 
world afford. The youth of this country cannot be taught 
too early to contemplate its glories, to imprint its revolu- 
tions on their memories, and to make themselves thorough 
acquainted with the great characters that have adorned it. 
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Except the knowledge of the evidences and the duties of 
religion, there is none more sacred and more indispensable 
than this. 

It is now time to give the reader an idea of Miss Run- 
dall’s plan of performance. She states the matter thus: 


“ Tt has been my aim, in the composition of these symbols, or hierogly- 
“ phics, to embody the most striking incidents recorded in the anna!s of 
“ our country 5 and, as the ingenuity and penetration of the student is 
“ exercised in discovering the meaning of the symbolical representation, 
“ the fuct itself, with all its connecting associations, becomes more forci- 
‘“‘ bly impressed upon the memory. Principles of patriotism may also be 
. vishieks as powerfully as by words. Who, when he beholds a national 
“banner trampled on by the conqueror, will not exclaim, May such never 
“ be the fate of Britain!—or who, when he beholds a French invading 
“ standard supported by a British noble, will not experience a feeling of 
“indignation? If the little designs that I have made, tend to make the 
" study of our national history more pleasing and useful than it hits hither- 
“to been, I shall think the labour and trouble I have bestowed on it 
“¢ amply repaid.” 


We are next presented with a key to the symbols: 


“Ti order more readily to comprehend the following symbols, it will 
be necessary to observe, that a nation, collectively, is ‘represented bya 
small Flag, on which is ‘depicted a symbolic figure. 

“The fi ag with the Lion represents the English people; the flag in- 
scribed with the Thistle, the Scotish; while that of the Welch people i is 
indicated by the Leek. 

“The Roman standard is the Eagle, with §.P.Q.R.; the Saxons ara 
represented by the old Saxon black letter S, on a white ground ; the Danes, 
bya Dona field azure: the Normans, by an 32 on a field vert. 

“ The English individual is designated by an upright line, surmounted 
by an oak-leaf : if a diagonal line crosses it, it is a knight or noble. The 
family of the conqueror is distinguished by a laurel, instead of an cake 
leaf." The triple lines are females. 

«Kings and Queens are distinguished by crowns. Princes and Princesses 
have a small crescent reversed on the top of a perpendicular line. The 
Dukes of Normandy have a small ducal cap. 

“An upright line, with a Death's head, is an assassin. A horizontal 
line with the symbolic head detached, shews a person dead. 

“With respect to countries, the initial only is given, as F. for France ; 
N. for Normandy, &c. A flag placed on the base of a letter, denotes the 
invasion of that country, by whatever nation is typified on the flag. 

“ Previous to the Heptarchy, the letter b, the initial of Britain, is 
used. After that period, the letter E. represents England; S. Scotland ; 
W. Wales. The complete subjugation of a country is represented by the 
national flag being trampled upon by the conqueror, who holds a sw ord in 
one hand, and a wreath of laurel in the other. In the symbol of the con- 
quest of England by William of Normandy, the English flag is not re- 
versed, because England always maintained her superiority as a nation. 
Normandy became an appendage to England, but E ngland never was tri- 
butary to ‘Normandy. William, therefore, is represented as grasping both 
the English and N Norman flags, which are united at the top by the wreath 
ef conquest.” 
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With a series of these ingenious symbols, this lady has 
succeeded in representing all the great transactions of our 
country, from the conquest, which threw a momentary shade 
over her glories, to the memorable deeds that filled up the 
measure of her renown on the fields of Waterloo. But, 
that the reader may obtain a just idea of the nature of the 
contrivance, we will give a few examples. 

The symbol representing Caractacus, a prisoner at Rome, 
is constructed as follows :—An upright line in the centre is 
Caractacus; his hands are chained. The crown is lying at 
his feet, reversed; to denote the loss of his empire. The 
Roman eagle erect, shews by whom he was defeated; and its 
towering above the city, marks that city to be Rome. 

The triumph of Richard the First over Saladin, in the 
Hloly Land, is thus represented :—The king holds in one 
hand a sword, and, with the other, grasps the standard of 
the Saracens, which is drooping beneath that of England, 
The cross on a hill, at a distance, denotes Palestine, | 

The victory and death of Admiral Benbow are represent- 
ed in the following diagram :—The admiral is reclining on 
an anchor, around which are entwined the laurel and the 
oak, Two of his dastardly officers lie dead in the fore- 
ground, having been shot for their cowardice. The enemy’s 
fleet is seen retiring at a distance. 

The taking of Quebec, and the death of General Wolfe, 
are thus designated:—A towering rock is surmounted by 
the British flag, the hero, represented by a line, from whose 
top the oak-leaf is severed, lies stretched on the ground; in 
one hand he grasps the captive standard of Quebec; in the 
other he holds the laurel of victory. 

The work closes with two elegant columns of tasteful de- 
sign, the one to commemorate the naval, the other the mili- 
tary heroes of his present majesty’s reign. It is not without 
feelings of pride that we view this collection of illustrious he- 
rocs unrivalled in any preceding age. ‘The reader will be 
able to judge of Miss Rundall’s industry, when we inform 
him that thirty-nine plates are filled with these symbols, and 
that many of the plates contain from cight to ten different 
subjects, 

Miss Rundall has ably acquitted herself in what she mo- 
destly terms a narrative of the principal events of the Eng- 
lish history: and we should not do justice to this part of 
ihe volume, if we did not furnish the reader with an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion of his own, by presenting him 
with a few short extracts. We will begin with the charac- 
ter which she has drawn of James I, 
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“The character of James I. 1s so differently drawn by the contempo- 
rary writers of his time, as they affect either the court or the popular 
arty, that it seems almost impossible to exhibit a correct portrait.—By 
Fic panegyrists, he is represented as wise, learned, generous, and a lover 
of peace: by his censurers, he is said to have been weak, pedantic, pusil- 
lanimous, profuse, and cunning. Prejudice appears to have blinded both 
arties: his enemies have exaggerated his faults: his friends and admirers 
Scie over-rated his merits. His reign is neither distinguished by great 
virtues, nor disgraced by fi agrant crimes: and he is rather to be commend- 
ed for the absence of vice, than extolled for goodness. IHlis predecessors 
on the throne had maintained an absolute sovereignty, and stretched the 
regal prerogative to its utmost limits, The people were beginning to feel 
their own strength, and to have more enlarged ideas of liberty ; > and sensi- 
ble that the reins of government were not held with that firmness which 
had distinguised their late monarchs,they were emboldened in their proceed- 
ings, they watched with jealousy every action of the court, and loudly 
condemned every thing that favoured arbitrary power. The king, though 
desirous of peace, was anxious to maintain his prerogs atives, aud to trans- 
mit them to his son undiminished : his intentions were good ; and, though 
the result was sometimes evil in its consequences, it was chiefly owing to 
the peculiar circumstances and complexion of the times. 
«* James was awkward in his person, and inelegant in his manners; of 
an affectionate temper; but not happy in the choice of his favourites, bei ing 


dazzled with the appearance of exterior grace, rather than attracted by 
real worth.” 


This portrait is well sketched ; and we value it the more as 
Miss Rundall had toreconcile the discordant opinions of pre- 
ceding writers. ‘The following is her view of the character 
of Queen Mary I. 


“Mary, daughter of Henry VIIT., by Catherine of Arragon, partook 
more of the violent temper of her father than of th re amiable gentleness 
of her mother. Early accustomed to witness scenes of cruelty, and 
taught to consider persecution as laudable, and the only expedient for 
bringing back her subjects to the religion of their forefathers, she beheld 
with apathy, if not with pleasure, spectacles that, had not the sufferers 
been heretics, might perhaps have excited her commiseration, Her per- 
son was disagreeable, and her manners harsh and unpleasing. Her tem- 
per was gloomy; her disposition severe; her understanding contracted ; 
and her religion darkly tinctured with bigotry and superstition. Cruel 
and tyrannical to her subjects, slighted and neglected by her husband, 
and unhappy in herself, her character involved ever y stage of her reign in 
gloom, the shade of which was illumined only by the blaze of persecuting 
fires that served to point out a path of blood.” 


It is plain that, in the present work, Miss Rundali has ren- 
dered an essential service to the rising generation. In 
some places, it is, perhaps, not quite so perfect as might 
have been wished ; but, considering it as a first attempt at 
this species of illustration, we wonder to find it so complete 
and so faultless as itis. We hope the success with which it 
has met and continues to meet, will be deemed such as to 
encourage her to treat, in the same manner, other portions 
both of ancient and of modern history. 
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Mrs. Orie possesses by nature two great requisites for good 
writing—simplicity and pathos. ¢ ‘lhe Father and Daughe 
ter,’ her first prose performance, combined these quahties in 
a manner scarcely exceeded in the English language; her 
‘ Mother and Daughter,’ though not altogether so successful 
an effort, is yet a work of which many authors might be 
proud ; and some of her * Simple ‘Tales’ possess strong 
powers of interesting and affecting the reader. We do not, 
upon the whole, think that her excellencies have encreased 
in proportion with her fame. Brought more into the notice 
of the fashionable world, she has appeared to think it ne- 
cessary to employ her pen more in delineating fashionable 
manners: and she must not be displeased when we say, that 
for this delineation she is by no means fitted; here her sim- 
plicity is misplaced, her pathos lost. Neither the charac- 
ters nor the incidents she has of late chosen appear congenial 
to her; no wonder, therefore, that they do not appear natu- 
ral to the reader. What is unwillingly drawn, can never 
have the ease of real life. Besides, to this class of society 
belongs a sameness, both of manners and of incidents, which 
we have daily proof is sufficiently ennwyant to themselves, 
and which we think must in time prove as much so to the 
most indefatigable reader of modern novels, which turn so 
entirely on the follies and frivolities of the higher classes, 
that one would imagine the middle rank of life cannot, 
under any circumstances, possess a claim upon sympathy or 
admiration, 

This performance opens with much of Mrs. Opie’s native 
manner; and how delightful that manner is, the feelings it 
irresistibly excites in the reader are an undeniable proof, 

“Tn the vear eighteen hundred and odd, General Shirley was dining at 
the house of a friend, who lived at the distance of about twenty miles 
from London, when it was daily expected that an engagement, of great 
importance in its probable results, would take place between our fleet and 
that of the enemy. og 

“As the glass gaily circulated, the patriotic sentiments of the company 
were more warmly and more loudly expressed, till General Shirley de- 
clared that, though he had a son on board the admiral’s ship, and though 
that son was an only child, he had rather he should fall in the énsuing 


engagement, than that the arms of England should not prove victorious. 
‘Bravo! Well said, and nobly felt;’ cried the gentleman next bim,. 
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“6¢This is what I call a disinterested and true love of one’s country,’ 
observed another. But before approbation of the general’s Roman virtue 
had echoed round the table, the father’s feelings had resumed their em- 
pire; and while his lip quivered with strong emotion, a pang like that of 
remorse had struck across his bosom ;—for this son, this only child, whose 
death he had allowed himself to contemplate as a preferable event to the 
defeat of the English powers, had been for years an exile from the gene- 
ral’s presence, though not from his affections, because he had contracted 
a clandestine and unsuitable marriage. ‘The consequence was, that Cap- 
tain Shirley, on the death of his wife, whom his father had resolutely re- 
fused to receive as such, rejected the proffered advances of his now re- 
pentant parent, and had gone on board the admiral’s vessel as a volunteer 


in the service, having been for some time on shore a post-captain without 
a ship. 


“ *T believe,’ thought General Shirley, ‘I could better lose my poor 
boy, were I on good terms with him:’ and by the time that the hour for 
breaking up arrived, much of the general’s patriotic glow had subsided, 


and the image of his long-exiled William rose to his view dearer and more 
distinct than he had lately beheld it. 


“«¢ Call up my carriage directly!’ cried the general, eager to escape to 
the indulgence of his now-perturbed thoughts: when, just as he was about 
to depart, news arrived from London, that there had been an engagement ; 


that our fleet was victorious; and that a general illumination was at that 
moment taking place. 


‘Shouts, unimpeded shouts, burst from the company. The general 
shouted also; but his was the faintest shout of all.” Vol. 1, pp. 1—4. 


His impatience to get to town, his anxiety to procure a 
newspaper at thie first coffee-house, and his agony at finding 
his son’s name in the list of the killed, are affectingly told. 
Staggering through the crowd, stupificd with grief, and be- 
wildered with the glare of illuminations around him, he is 
enabled to reach his own house only through the assistance 
of a young girl, who hears the name of General Shirley from 
the sympathising spectators, and who is herself described 
as in the wildest agony of grief. This young girl proves to 
be his grand-daughter, the orphan and only child of his de- 
ceased son. [ler adoption into his family follows of course, 
and is agreeably described ; but with it much of the interest 
expires, and the succeeding incidents are commoneplace and 
unaffecting. ‘The heroine herself, instead of being the wild 
child of nature, which we are led to expect from the cir 
cumstances attendant on her first appearance, proves to be 
in possession of the most perfect self-command and decision 
of character; interlarding her conversation witn so many 
sententious remarks and scriptural quotations, that we are 
not surprised at the censure cast upon her for her ‘* pompous 
piety,” by her aunt, Mrs.Baynton. There is not much more 
consistency in the character of her friend Miss Merle, though 
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she is excecdingly well described as a beautiful virago of 
warm heart, but of republican principles. That such a cha- 
racter may be perfectly in nature, no one will deny, who re- 
collects the fever of mental excitement into which, near thirty 
years ago, the French revolution threw many even of the 
innocent, the lovely, and the young. But Miss Merle’s prin- 
ciples might as well have been those of George Fox or John 
Wesley, in regard to any particular results that arise from 
them ; and it is perfectly natural that they should gradually 
vanish on her reception into a family of superior rank and 
refined habits, where she becomes the object of admiration 
to a young peer. But Mrs, Opie seems to have sketched 
her characters without knowing precisely how to group 
them, or what places they should occupy in her piece. She 
must, at first, have meant Mr. Melim to be a much more 
agreeable personage than we afterwards find him. Like 
many fine gentlemen, he appears to the greatest advantage, 
when others speak for him;—in the author’s description, he is 
elegant, witty, and fascinating ; in his own person, he is 
vulgar, inconsequent, and dull; and his villany scems of 
that gratuitous sort which works without fee or reward. 

‘The main incident turns upon a mystery so insignificant 
in itself, and guarded by an oath so improbable in its admi- 
nistration, that the sorrowful conclusion in which it involves 
the work is as unsatisfactory to the mind of the reader, as it 
is unproductive of any moral impression, unless we are to 
learn from it that a man should not, under any appearances, 
however suspicious, presume to believe it possible for his 
wife to be betrayed into error. We are not fond of fictitious 
narratives, that turn entirely upon either the actual or sup- 
posed infidelity of married persons. 

From such a pen as Mrs. Opie’s, we ought only to have 
tales of simple life and virtuous attachment. The first vo- 
lume of this work awakens expectations, which are certainly 
disappointed in the succeeding ones; but the writer who 
can awaken such expectations in such a manner, can gratify 
them likewise, if she will but take the trouble to do so: and 
however much the present performance may fall short of our 


wishes, we shall be among the first to take up any otber from 
the same author. 
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Art. II] —The Russian Prisoner of War among the 
French. By Moritz Von Korzesur, Lieutenant on the 
General Staff of the Imperial Army; Anight of the 
Order of St. Wladimir. Edited, with the addition of «a 
Preface and Postscript, by the ‘Author’ s Father, A Von 
Kotzesve. Translated from the German. Svo. pp. 320. 
9s, Gale and Fenner. 


He who has suffered from the effects of war, bas a sort of 
right to become the hero of his own tale: and he may be 
assured that, by the circle of his immediate connections, the 
account of his sufferings and sorrows will not be heard with 
indifference, and that many even of those who have never 
heard his name, will listen to his complaints with that kind 
of sympathy which has of late years been widely diffused 
through more than one quarter of the globe. 

The narrative of Moritz Von Kotzebue is laid before the 
reader in a style of the utmost simplicity; and will be read 
with that interest which a narrative of hardships, unde- 
servedly incurred, is always sure to excite. His lot has not 
been so severe as that of many placed in similar circum. 
stances; but it exhibits a sufficient number of disagreeable 
occurrences to reconcile those who peruse it by their own 
fire-sides, to remaining there in obscurity and peace. Moritz 
Von hotzebue is the son of the dramatist of that name, who 
would rank very highly among modern writers, were his 
feelings and imagination controlled by somewhat of the stern 
discipline imposed upon his muse by the celebrated Alfreic ; 
who, alternately compared to a Spartan and an Amazon, 
might, in return, have gained an attraction by possessing 
some small share of those weeping graces in which Kotzebue 
too much abounds. 

This work comes into the world under the sanction of the 
author’s father, who, in a short and unassuming preface, 
justly observes, that few persons unconnected with the mili- 


tary profession, possess any clear and distinct ideas respecting 


the situation of an officer, on his being taken prisoner, or 
the hardships he usually encounters during his removal from 
one place to another, and in his residence in that district 
within the limits of which he is finally confined. To teach 
those who are themselves strangers to hardship, compassion 
towards others, and gratitude for their own security, cannot 
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be a useless office; and there are few who will be slow to re- 
ccive iustruction so unostentatiously imparted. 

Our author, born in Russia, entered at an early age into 
the cerps of C ount Von W it(genstein, a gallant and excellent 
officer. Efe had a fine example of heroic ardour in his bro- 
ther, a young man whose brilliant career was terminated when 
he was in his twe aty-seventh year, and over whose early loss 
his father mourns in all the anguish of a spirit bowed down 
to the grave in which his child rests. Moritz appears to 
Jiave pos sessed a considerable share of the activity and are 
dour by which his brother was distinguished. Whilst 
sketching the situation of a village, which it appeared de- 
sirable to him that his general should occ cupy, with his mind 
infent upon the advantages to be derived from it, he was 
suddenly surprised by a party of cavalry issuing from a 
spot, which he bad been assured did not contain a single 
Irencliman. We honestly contesses, that, though he had 
witnessed many a hard-fought battle, terror never so come 
pletely took possession of him as at that moment. To op- 
pose was madness ;—to surrender he could not prevail upon 
himself. There was yet an alternative; he clapped spurs to 
his horse, and gallopped forward, till a sudden turn in the 
road brought him directly upon a Bavarian picket: he had 
the momentary gratiication of inspiring as much terror as 
he experienced; for, in spite of his embroidered uniform and 
beardless chin, it was imagined that a swarm of followers 
was at lis heels, and a ge neral cry ensued of ** toarms! the 
Cossacks! the Cossacks!” His horse was seized by the bridle, 
he was surrounded by pointed bayonets, and the word 
* Guarter,” always unwillingly uttered by a brave man, at 
length ese: ped his lips. The courteous behaviour of the 
otlicer who received him deserves to be mentioned ; and we 
do him this justice with more pleasure, because in this, and 
some other intances, the author appears to regret, that the 
hurry of events, and the painful state of his own mind, pre- 
vented him from recollecting even the names of those wihes 
services and courtesy bad left a deep impression of gratitude 
upon his memory. 

“6 The captain who commanded this post, approached me ina very 
friendiy manner, and said: ‘Young gentleman, L feel for your misfortune, 
But you have fallen into the han: a of a plain old soldier, | if that can give 
you a ny consolation, I promise you not a hair of your head shall be 
harmed.’ 

“This unexpected assurance, accompanied by a shake of the hand, 
banished all apprehension of ill-treatment from my mind, and I began to 
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reflect more coolly on the extent of the misfortune which had befallen me. 
As yet no one had noticed my sword; I took it from my side.—It was one 
of the most painful moments of my life. With difliculty I said to the 
captain :—‘ Sir, I have worn it seven years, and this is the first time’— 
Here my tongue failed me. ‘ All who bear arms,’ replied the good old 
man, ‘ are liable to this misfortune; and to lose your sword in this manner 
is no disgrace. Were it in my power, you should still keep it.” ””"——p. 8. 


Our author’s place of destination, along with some others, 
was Soissons, through Wilna, Koningsberg, Berlin, Frank- 
fort, and Mentz. A march is at all times connected in some 
degree with bodily exhaustion, and, consequently, with an 
increased anxicty to supply bodily wants; but, in this coun- 
try, we canscarcely form an idea of the distresses of a march 
through places already so ravaged by hostile troops, as to 
reduce many of the inhabitants to starvation, even on their 
own estates. Not a garden or a potatoe-field was left un- 
ransacked by the French ; and consequently those who came 
after them had only a very miserable gleaning. The morsel 
of food, which our author had often a difficulty in pro- 
curing, was embittered to him by seeing the eyes of those 
still less fortunate eagerly fixed upon it. In places that af- 
forded only grass and water, the fainting wretches were tan- 
talized by hearing the serjeant receive his orders to kill two 
oxen, and distribute a pound of bread and a glass of brandy 
toeach man. In the same manner—pro forma—supplies of 
fresh horses and good provisions were prescribed every three 
days, in provinces where neither a horse nor a piece of bread 
was to be seen, because, as the leader observed with much 
coolness, the blank columns in the marching billets, under 
the head ‘* supplies,’ must be filled up. 


“‘ Devastation and distress our daily prospect, and hunger our constant 
companien, the number of the prisoners diminished every day. Pineda 
himself was well convinced that severity could be of no avail; for even 
the strongest were so overcome by fatigue, that they stretched themselves 
on the ground, and were unable to proceed. He, however, in one instance, 
made use of a cruel experiment for ascertaining whether this fatigue were 
real or dissembled. Early one morning, when the drum beat for the 
march, one of the prisoners dropped down, and declared himself unable 
to proceed. Pineda, in a transport of rage, struck him several blows 
with a stick, to force him to rise; when this method failed, he resorted to 
kicking; and finding that the poor wretch still remained stretched upon 
the ground, he forced a musket from one of the soldiers, and pointed it 
towards him. I seized him by the arm, and represented to him the weak 
state ef the poor prisoner; while the unhappy man raised his eyes towards 
Heaven with a sigh, and appeared anxiously to wish for death. Pineda 
was not hard-hearted. As he returned the musket to the soldier, I ob- 
served a tear drop from his eye. He did not leave the prisoner behind 
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without leaving him some money. This was the last experiment of the 
kind which he made during the journey; and he requested me to bear 
testimony, on our arrival at Wilna, that he had done his utmost to pro- 
cure provisions, and that all his efforts had proved unsuccessful.” 


, P- 48. 


To the cravings of hunger were added want of cane 
insults from those who met them on the road, lodging on the 
bare earth, and sights of horror all around. At Berlin, our 
author’s prospects began to brighten. Here he was honoured 
by an interview with the King of Prussia, who appeared to 
be much beloved in his own country, though labouring 
under that severe affliction for a domestic loss, the traces of 
which were very perceptible during his late visit to England. 


“T was struck with admiration on viewing the royal palace, and expe- 
rienced a sensation of sorrow on entering the cabinet of the late excellent 
and celebrated queen, in which every thing remains untouched since her 
death; even the pen with which she last wrote is still preserved. Near 
her writing-table stands that of the king, who had only to turn his head 
to see his beloved consort. An emotion of melancholy seized me whilst 
I beheld these sacred relics of conjugal tenderness, such as is rarely to 
be met with, even in common life, still less among princes! In one of 
the chambers, a celebrated young artist was employed in painting a full- 
length portrait of the queen. The king daily visited this artist, to observe 
the progress of his work, and to assist him in perfecting the likeness by 
his recollection of the original * * * * * * 

“On the second day of my halt in Berlin, I was invited to visit the 
Countess Voss, governess to the younger branches of the royal family. 
Though this lady had arrived at a very advanced age, she still preserved 
the most sprightly and agreeable manners. I must confess, that my worn- 
out uniforms, and the general shabbiness of my appearance, made me 
feel rather awkward in such company, and more particularly on the un- 
expected entrance of the little Princess Loursa. 1 was presented to her; 
and the compassionate looks of this angel drew tears from my eyes. But 
my confusion was still greater, when the king himself appeared. How- 
ever, his condescension and frankness soon enabled me to recover myself. 
He disclosed an amiable trait in his character; for, as we all continued 
standing, he, out of respect to the countess’s age, requested her to sit 
down; and, when she hesitated to do so, he himself led her to a sofa. 
The conversation turned on the war; the burning of Moscow, which ap- 
peared deeply to affect his majesty; and the operations of Count Witt- 
genstein. t caked all [knew; and the king honoured what I said with 
the greatest attention. His majesty made many kind enquiries respecting 
the situation of my father, called him an inexhaustible poet, and men- 
tioned that he had just published a new piece. On leaving the room, he 
said: ‘I hope you will pay a visit to our theatre.’”-——pp. 163. 


His majesty’s kindness was not confined to words; he 
shortly after sent our young traveller a very valuable pre- 
sent, the worth of which was enhanced by the delicate consi- 
deration of the message which accompanied it, requesting 
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that he would accept it on the score of being far from home, 
and deprived of all opportunity of receiving assistance from 
his own friends. 

The name of Kotzebue seems to have been a kind of pass- 
port ; for, amid the miseries that surrounded him, our young 
soldier always had the good fortune to obtain some particu- 
Jar favour, by which his inconveniences were considerably 
diminished. A grateful remembrance of his benefactors, and 
a total absence of self-importance, appear in every thing 
he describes; and even the simplicity of the incidents he 
introduces gives his narrative a particular charm, as it seems 
to us that we are listening to the unrestrained conversation 
of an artless youth in a circle of affectionate and partial au- 
ditors. I’rom Mentz he was allowed, on his parole, to pur- 
‘sue his way to Soissons alone; and, taking Paris in his route, 
though not without risk of incurring displeasure by so doing, 
he ran over it, with all the vivacity of his age in two days; 
—in two days he gave the preference to Petersburgh, and 
then quietly set out for Soissons. 

The situation of the Russian prisoners of war appears to 
have been peculiarly hard ; the privilege which was enjoyed 
both by Englishmen and Spaniards, of sending open letters 
to their friends, was withheld from them, so that they could 
receive no assistance from their own connections. The allow- 
ance of government was, with the best management, barely 
sufficient for the support of nature; and fuel, which, from 
the wretched state of their clothes, became doubly necessary, 
was absolutely out of their reach. The people among whom 
they were quartered, taking up the idea that they were little 
better than savages, lost sight of common humanity with 
respect to their necessities, cheated them in all their dealings, 
and could see them glide about the town like ghosts, without 
taking even a momentary pity on their miserable condition. 
At length, a Russian priest being found one morning dead in 
bed, and an officer expiring in the same manner two days 
after, the attention of the commandant was roused, and some 
new regulations were made; by which the comfort of these 
unhappy men were so far increased, as to allow them to spare 
a little of their anxiety for food, and bestow it upon their 
clothing; and one poor fellow, a Doctor Kulne, in the 
course of five months, by sitting most of the time in a gar- 
ret, studying and chewing tobacco, actually spared sufficient 
money from the demands of his stomach to buy himself a 
new great coat anda pair of boots. Either, however, the 
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joy of possessing them, or the abstinence by which they were 
obtained, threw him a month afierwards into a violent fit of 
sickness, the expenses of which would soon have deprived 
him of his dearly-gained treasures, had not his chemical 
knowledge procured him the favour of a rich apothecary, 
who supplied him with medicines gratis, 

Our author took up his lodgings with a peruquier, and 
describes in a lively style the manners of the Bourgeois 
among whom he was cast. 


“ The mode of living among this class of people, throughout the whole 
of France, is the following. At eight o'clock in the morning, the Bourgeois 
goes to his door, where he carries on a conversation, about the news of 
the day and politics, with his neighbour on the opposite side of the street. 
‘They keep up the dialogue by loudly bellowing to each other, In the 
mean time, each interlocutor consumes his breakfast, consisting of bread 
and cheese; to enable him to do which the more readily, he always carries 
a knife with him. The talking and the eating ended, he pronounees his 
a revoir! Then, returning into his house, he drinks some sour wine, 
endures a little scolding from his wife, and goes quietly to work.****### 

“‘ The poorer Bourgeois dine at one o’clock; the more wealthy at three 
or four. A pot, which has been set on the fire at an early hour in the 
morning, remains stewing to that time, when its contents are emptied into 
a large dish. These consist of avery small piece of meat, a considerable 
quantity of cabbage, onions, turnips, beet-root, in short, vegetables of 
every kind, potatoes excepted. Every thing, which after the long boiling, 
still retains any degree of consistence, is removed into another dish. The 
liquid remains in the first dish, into which madame puts a quautity of bread, 
which she cuts down for that purpose. When the operation of soaking 
the bread is completed, the cry of “ La soupe est lrempée!” resounds 
through the house, and summons all the family to dinner. Whenever I 
heard the call, two leaps served me to descend the stairs; on account of 
which, and my corpulency, the jocular landlady called me her “ leaden 
bird.” Whenever she saw me approach, she used to exclaim, *‘ Voici 
mon oiseau de plomb !’ ”--—-pp. 241243, 


After a while, the author fortunately procured lodgings in 
the house of a Dr. Letierce, a man whose humanity and 
integrity deserve a lasting memorial. For to retain the 
tenderest sympathies even in situations where the frequent 
appeals of wretchedness compel the heart in its own defence to 
stifle its feelings; and to continue actively benevolent, open 
and unsuspicious, after repeatedly experiencing treachery 
and ingratitude, proves a man to be indeed humane and 
charitable. 


“ On the ist of April, 1813,” says he, “in a lucky hour, I went to live 
with this worthy family ; a resolution which rescued me from misery and 
idleness, transported me to agreeable and learned society during the 
remainder of wy captivity, and which gave me e father, mother, brother, 
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and sister; and formed a bond of friendship which can never break until 
I cease to live !—May every one in my unhappy situation meet with an- 
other Letierce !” ——p. 249. 


The manners and occupations of these people present such 
a picture as charnis us in Marmontel’s account of his infancy, 
or as Rousseau delighted to dwell upon in the days of his 
innocence. Unfortunately, some of the Russian prisoners, 
worn out with long-sufferings and disappointment, formed 
the resolution of endeavouring to make their escape; but 
they were detected in the attempt, and they and their country- 
men ordered to Dreux, twenty miles beyond Paris: Kotzebue 
was compelled to leave the’ amiable family with which he 
had been domesticated, for the purpose of accompanying 
them. Some time afterwards, he proved his gratitude by 
returning to Soissons, at the greatest personal risk—to convey 
to the worthy doctor a letter of protection, in case the 
Russians should, as was daily expected, be ordered to storm 
the town. Unfortunately, bis absence was remarked, and, on 
his return to Dreux, he was sent off immediately to Versailles, 
and thence to St. Malo, where he was confined and treated 
with great rigour. At length the event which set nations 
free, unloosed the bonds of the captive : 


“ On the memorable 4th of April, the commandant, accompanied by an 
immense crowd of people, entered the yard. ‘The incessant cries of ‘ Vive 
le roi!’ and the waving of the white flag, filled me with astonishment, and 


I trembled without knowing w és As the crowd: advanced, I heard several 
persons exclaim, ‘To the Russiar 1! to the Russian!’ The commandant 
advanced towards my door: my room was instantly filled with people, all 


exclaiming ‘You ave free! Vive le roi! Vive t’Empereur Alexandre!’ 

©] remained fap some time motionless; all was silent.—I know not by 
what impulse [ was led to exclaim, ‘ Vive le roi!’ These words were 
rapturously received. Several persons seized my hands, and conducted 
me from my prison. We then went by turns to the rest of the prisoners, 
and J soon enjoyed the satisfaction of congratulating them on seni treedom, 
and being a witness of their joyful surprise: many wept aloud, and, like 
me, were unable to believe what they heard.******** 

““T shall eve: regard as one of the h: appiest moments of my life, that in 
which J] again saw Dr. Letierce’s fami ily. v hey declared they were indebted 
for their safety to the letter which | conveyer d to them. Genera! Winzin- 
gerode, and my good uncle General Rosen, paid full respect to the recom- 
mendation of their unfortunate fellow- soldi ers; may Heaven reward them 
for it !—This information awply mdemnified me for all my past sufferings.” 
pp. 296. 393. 


Here we take leave of this unaffected account, in which the 
author, though never inient upon exhibiting himself, always 
appears in an amiable point of view; and which, ‘without 
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any novelty of incident or pomp of circumstance, is calcu- 
lated to plead the cause of the captive and the stranger, with 
all the energy of feeling and all the simplicity of truth. 


Arr. LV.—On Terms of Communion; with a particular 
view to the Cause of the Baptists and Peedobaptists. By 
Rosert Haur, M.A. Third edition. Button and Son, 
Paternoster Row, London; Deighton and Sons, Came 
bridge; James, Bristol; and Combe, Leicester. 1816. 


Tuovcn this is but a new edition of a comparatively old 
work, such is its own intrinsic merit, the importance of its 
subjeet, and the reputation of its author, that we should 
hardly hope to be excused, were we to pass it by unnoticed. 
The number of editions through which it has already gone, 
shews that the public is sensible of its excellence, and affords 
a strong presumption that the principles it inculcates will 
gain ground in the world ;—and, for the sake of religton, we 
heartily rejoice at it. We fear it will be very long before 
the unanimity that existed among the professors of Chris- 
tianity, in its earliest and purest ages, shall again exist among 
them—before the bright prospect held out to us by our Re- 
deemer shall again be realized in his Church, by its consist- 
ing of ** one fold under one shepherd.” An examination 
into the state of religious parties in this country, would cer- 
tainly not lead us to suppose that any reconciliation can 
specdily be effected; nor even that the difficulties which 
stand in the way of a general re-union are at all less now, 
than at any other assignable time since the reformation. 
Men, it is true, have began to think more liberally on sub- 
jects of religious controversy, as well as wpon most other 
subjects; but they are not the less firmly attached to their 
opinions, because they are the result of profound study, and 
laborious investigation. 

We have always thought that men distinguished for their 
piety and learning, however irreconcileable their tenets may 
appear to be, differ in reality less than one would be led to 
imagine by the obstinacy, and sometimes animosity, with 
which their disputes are maintained. Their differences are 
almost always more about words than things: while, how- 
ever, the unavoidable imperfections of language shall con- 
(inue, disputes about words will, we fear, always be kept up, 
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and sometimes be productive of serious consequences. Ridi- 
culous disputes on * trifles light as air,” are frequently not 
less important as to their eflects than graver controversies ; 
for contentions are seldom less violent, or more easily settled, 
because they want a good foundation. But, as the minds 
of men become more enlightened, the principles of just 
reasoning better known, and the contenders better acquaint- 
ed with the virtues, the talents, and the real opinions of each 
other,—the absurdity of all pretensions to infallibility begins 
to be seen and acknowledged ; the tenets of the opposite 
party are more carefully examined, and more impartially 
weighed; the tone of the controversialist becomes more 
moderate, and, instead of dealing out ridiculous threats of 
eternal condemnation for opinions which he has not proved 
to be erroneous, he makes his appeal to reason and to scrip- 
ture, and requires the assent of his readers, only when he bas 
convinced their understanding. ‘The natural result of the 
strict examination which the subject is thus made to un- 
dergo, is that all great errors and extravagant dogmas must, 
more or less, give way among the sensible part of mankind ; 
and that the opinions of eminent men must continually ap- 
proach nearer to the truth and to each other. And this we 
affirm to have been already the case. Important differences 
still subsist among the best and most intelligent Christians, 
religious controversies are still carried on, and the church 
is divided into numerous sects, not in communion with each 
other; but the differences are not of that dangerous and irre- 
concileable kind of which they formerly were, nor can we 
expect that the spirit of party will ever again display itself 
on religious matters as it formerly did. Whatever some ill- 
boding politicians may apprehend from the full restoration, 
in a considerable part of Europe, of the errors of popery, 
with its powerful agents the Jesuits and the inquisition, we 
feel assured that, even in that least enlightened of all Christian 
churches, the instructions of experience have not been re- 
ceived in vain, and that the most important improvements 
will be found to have been brought about, by the extensive 
diffusion of knowledge in later times. 

We always observe (what indeed it is natural to expect) 
that the violence and intolerance of the members of any 
religious society, are exactly in proportion to their ignorance 
and fears. It is policy to endeavour to prevent an investiga- 
tion which must be fatal to their cause ; and to assume a 
terrible appearance, in order to intimidate those whose 
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a'tacks they would nat be able to withstand. But it is ime 
possible, in a time of inquiry like this, that any church 
should gain ground, whose prosperity and influence depend 
upon the ignorance and blind superstition of the people be- 
longing to it. The evils of ecclesiastical domination ate too 
well known, for any system of priestcraft to flourish in the 
world. Secular power will now avail but little, when it 1s 
exerted in opposition to the well-informed consciences ot 
Christians. If there be any church, which shall hereafter 
embrace and swallow up all the rest, it must be that whose 
tenets can best bear the light, and stand the test of reason 
and scripture; and the moderation of whose practice is the 
most conspicuous. When, however, a society so decidedly 
superior to all the rest can reasonably be expected to dis 
cover itself, —or whether any such be already in existence,— 
are questions which we must leave unsolved. Such is the 
nature of that momentous subject, and such the constitution 
of the buman mind, that the general concurrence of such a 
world as this in support of any possible system of religion, is 
a thing of which the possibility is as hard to be believed, as 
man’s infallibility. If it be possible, it seems necessary that 
the system should be one of the most undefined and latitu- 
dinarian nature, that it should insist upon nothing as funda- 
mental or necessary to be believed, and comprise nothing 
that can offend the freest thinker or the freest liver upon 
earth. <A creed of this convenient and accommodating kind 
might, it is true, be drawn up with little difficulty ; but 
would it be right to call a church which should adopt ita 
Christian assembly, or jts doctrines the doctrines of our 
Redeemer? The evils arising from religious separation, are 
nothing to those that would spring from an union like this. 
The observations of the present author on this interesting 
subject, are well worthy of the reader’s attention. . 

«¢ Nothing more abhorrent from the principles and maxims of the sacred 
oracles can be conceived, than the idea of a plurality of true churches, 
neither in actual communion with each other, nor in a capacity for such 
communion. Though this rending of the seamless garment of our Saviour, 
this schism in the members of his mystical body, is by far the greatest 
calamity which has befallen the Christian interest, and one of the most 
fatal effects of the great apostacy foretold by the satred penman, we have 
been so long familiarised to it, as to be scarcely sensible of its enormity, nor 
does it excite surprise or concern, in any degree proportioned to what 
would be felt by one who had contemplated the church in the first ages. 
To see Christian societies regarding each other with the jealousies of rival 
empires, each aiming to raise itself on the ruin of all others, making extra- 
vagunt boasts of superior purity, generally in exact proportion to their 
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departures from it, and scarcely deigning to acknowledge the possibility of 
obtaining salvation out of their pale, is the odious and disgusting spectacle 
which modern Christianity presents. The bond of charity, which unites 
the genuine followers of Christ in distinction trom the world, is dissolved, 
and the very terms in which it was wont to be denoted, exclusively em- 
ployed to express a predilection for a sect. The evils which resulé 
from this state of division are incalculable: it supplies infidels with their 
most plausible topics of invective; it hardens the consciences of the irre» 
ligious, weakens the hands of the good, impedes the efheaey of prayer, and 
is probably the principal obstruction to that ample effusion of the Spint 
which is essential to the renovation of the world. 

“ It is easier, however, it is confessed, to deplore the malady, than to 
prescribe the cure; for however important the preservation of harmony 
and peace, the interests of truth and holiness are still more so; nor must 
we forget the order in which the graces of the Spirit are arranged. ‘ The 
wisdom which is from above is first pure, then peaceable.’ Peace should 
be anxiously sought, but always in subordination to purity, and, therefore, 
every attempt to reconcile the differences among Christians which involves 
the sacrifice of truth, or the least deliberate deviation from the revealed 
will of Christ, is spurious in its origin, and dangerous in its tendency, If 
‘communion with a Christian society cannot be had without a compliance 
with rights and usages, which we deem idolatrous or superstitious, or 
without a surrender of that liberty in which we are commanded to stand 


fast, we must, as we value our allegiance, forego, however reluctantly, the 
advantages of such an union.” ——p. 2. 


Unhappily, all this is but too true. We must not equivo- 
cate with our consciences. We must make up our minds 
from the evidences that are laid before us ; and no considera- 
tions, either of fear or interest, must induce us to profess more 
or less than we believe. We must not purchase peace ai the 
expense of the purity of our faith. But if no party is te 
be allowed to make concessions, how is it possible we should 
ever come to an agreement? An union of such discord- 
ant elements seems indeed impossible: but the language 
of scripture induces us to believe that it will one day take 

lace; and with God all things are possible. The Almighty 
Being, who joined a reasonable soul to our human flesh, is 
able to direct us how to make the best use of our facultics, 
and to remove the vet) which is now partially suspended 
between them and the truth. 

But, if there must be dissension, let it not be carried farther 
than the necessity of tle case requires. Let not the unruly 
passions of men be let loose upon a subject, which, more 
than any other, requires to be treated with temper and mode- 
ration, in our ambition to prove ourselves better acquainted 


with the truths of Christianity than all who differ from us, 
Jet us be careful not to lose that great distinction, hy which 


the disciples of our Lord were ta be known—that of loving 
one anotber, 
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Mr. Hall, the author of the work which is the subject of 
this article, is well known perhaps to many of our readers, as 
a man eminent both for learning and general worth. Whether 
or not he is the acknowledged leader of the sect of the 
Baptists to which he belongs, we cannot say with certainty ; 
but we are very sure that they have not among them a man 
better qualita ia every respect for any duty they can assign 
him. By his congregation in Cambridge, where he formerly 
resided, he was held in the highest veneration; even those 
who disapproved of his religious principles admired his 
talents, and acknowledged his virtues.—IJt is not our design 
to enter into the controversy respecting the validity of infant- 
baptism, (or rather, as he would call it, infant-sprinkling,) 
which is the principal point on which he differs from us of 
the establishment. ‘The object of his book was not to en- 
force the opinions of his party, but to recommend an 
increase of charity among Christians in general. Far from 
wishing to inflame the divisions that already subsist, he does 
his utmost to allay the animosities to which they have un- 
happily given rise. Such an intention is honourable to the 
writer, and stamps a value on the work, which no contro- 
versial treatise can derive from its own merits alone; and 
we should shew ourselves but little moved by the fine ex- 
ample he has set us, should we suffer the spirit of controversy 
to break out in our remarks upon it. 

But though we are silent upon the question in dispute, our 
silence will not be understood to imply a renunciation of our 
private opinions. Our sentiments are decidedly fixed, and 
we trust we do not want arguments to defend them: nor will 
the opinion we have formed of Mr. fall allow us to suppose, 
that it would be less difficult to turn the sun from his course, 
than Lim from his deliberate conviction. We are not, how- 
ever, fond of useless contentions, and fortunately this occa- 
sion by no means calls for any thing of the kind. If ever 
we should be drawn into a contest with him, we will contend 
as brothers and Christians; but with such a man we would 
not be at variance. 

The design of the author is very clearly laid down in his 
luminous introduction, from which the preceding extract 
was taken; and we shall use the more freedom in our selec- 
tions from it, as by so doing we shall prevent the necessity of 
borrowing much from the body of the work. ‘The mathe- 
matical precision with which the question is here stated, be- 
fore he enters upon his argument, is not the least convincing 
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proof afforded by this treatise of Mr. Hall’s talents for 
Writing. 


The question to be considered is, ** how far we are justified in repelling 
from our communion those from whom we differ on matters confessedly 
not essential to salvation, when that communion is accompanied with no 
innovation in the rites of worship, merely on account of diversity of senti- 
ment on other subjects. Jn other words, are we at liberty, or are we not, 
to walk with our Christian brethren as far as we are agreed, or must we re- 
nounce their fellowship on account of error allowed not to be fundamental, 
although nothing is purposed to be done, or omitted, in such acts of com- 
munion, which would not equally be dune, or omitted, on the supposition 
of their absence? Such is the precise state of the question which it is my 
intention to discuss in these pages; and it may possibly contribute to its 
elucidation to observe, that the true idea of Christian communion is by no 
means confined to a joint partigipation of the Lord’s supper. Tle who in 
the words of the Apostle’s creed expresses his belief in the communion of 
saints, adverts to much more than is comprehended in one particular act. 
In an intelligent assent to that article, is comprehended the total of that 
sympathy and affection, with all its natural expressions and effects, by 
which the followers of Christ are united, in consequence of their union 
with their head, and their joint share in the common salvation. The kiss 
of charity in the apostolic age, the right hand of fellowship, a share in the 
oblations of the church, a commendatory epistle attesting the exemplary 
conduct and character of the bearer, uniting in social prayer, the employment 
of the term brother or sister to denote spiritual consanguinity, were all 
considered in the purest ages as tokens of communion; a term which is 
never applied in the New Testament exclusively to the Lord’s supper. 
When it 1s used in connection with that rite, it is employed, not to denote 
the fellowship of Christians, but the spiritual participation of the body and 
blood of Christ. 

“ When we engage a Christian brother to present supplications to God 
in our behalf, it cannot be doubted that we haye fellowship with bim, not 
Jess real or spiritual than at the Lord’s table. From these considerations it 
is natural to infer, that no scruple ought to be entertained respecting the 
lawfulness of uniting to commemorate our Saviour’s death, with those with 
whom we feei ourselves at liberty to join in every other branch of re‘igious 
worship. Where no attempt is made to obscure its import, or impair its 
simplicity, by the introduction of human ceremonies, but it is proposed 
to be celebrated in the manner which we apprehend to be perfectly con- 
sonant tu the mind of Christ, it would seein less reasonable to refuse tu 
co-operate in this branch of religion than in any other, because it is ap- 
pointed to be a memorial of the greatest instance of love that was ever 
exhibited, as well as the principal pledge of Christian fraternity. It 
must appear surprising that the rite, which, of all others, is most adapted 
to cement mutual attachment, and which is in a great measure appointed 
for that purpose, should be fixed upon as the line of demarcation, the 
impassable barrier, to separate and disjoin the followers of Christ. He 
who admits his fellow-christian to share in every other spiritual privilege, 
while he prohibits his approach to the Lord’s table, entertains a view of 
that institution diametrically opposite to what has usually prevailed; he 
must consider it not so much in the light of a commemoration of his 
Sayiour’s death and passion, as a religious test, designed to ascertain and 
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establish ‘an agreement in points not fundamental. According to this 
notion of it, it 1s no longer a symbol of our common Christianity ; it 1s the 
badge and criterion of a party, a mark of discrimination applied to dis- 
tinguish the nicer shades of difference among Christians. How far either 
scripture or reason can be adduced in support of such a view of the subject, 
it will be the business of the following pages to enquire. 

“In the mean while it will be necessary, in order to render the argu- 
ment perfectly intelligible, to premise a few words respecting the particular 
coufroversy on which the ensuing observations are meant especially to 
bear. Few of my readers probably require to be informed, that there 1s 
a class of Christians, pretty widely diffused through these realms, who 
deny the validity of intant-baptism, considering it as a human invention, 
not countenanced by the scriptures, nor by the practice of the first and 
purest ages. Besides their denial of the right of infauts to baptism, they 
also contend for the exclusive validity of immersion in that ordinance, in 
distinction from the sprinkling or pouring of water. In support of the 
former, they allege the total silence of scripture respecting the baptism of 
infants, together with their incompetence to comprebend the truths, or 
sustain the engagements, which they conceive it designed toexlubit. For 
the latter, they urge the well-known import of the original word employed 
to express the baptismal rite, which they allege cannot, without the most 
unnatural violence, be understood to command any thing less than an 
wnmersion of the whole body. The class of Christians whose sentiments 
Tam relating, are usually knowa by the appellation of Baptists; in con- 
tradistinction from whom all other Christians may properly be denominated 
Peedo-baptists. It is not my intention to enter into a defence of their 
peculiar tenets, though they have my unqualified approbation; but merely 
to state them for the information of my readers. It must be obvious that, 
in the judgment of the Baptists, such as have only received the baptismal 
rite in their infancy must be deemed in reality unbaptised; for this is 
only a different mode of expressing their conviction of the invalidity of 
infant-sprinkling. On this ground they have for the most part confined 
their communion to persons of their own persuasion, in which, illiberal 
as it may appear, they are supported by the general practice of the 
christian world, which, whatever diversities of opinion may have prevailed, 
have generally concurred in insisting upon baptism a6 an indispensible 
prerequisite to the Lord’s table. The effect which has resulted in this 
particular case has indeed been singular, but it has arisen from a rigid 
adherence to a principle almost universally adopted, that baptism is, 
under ail circumstances, a necessary prerequisite to the Lord’s supper. 
The practice we are now specilying has usually been termed strict com- 
munion, while the opposite practice of admitting sincere Christians to the 
eucharist, though i our judgment not baptised, is styled free communion. 
Strict communioa is the general practice of our churches, though the 
abettors of the opposite opiaion are rapidly increasing both in numbers and 
in respectalylity.” 


From this statement our readers will perceive, that the 
superior talents of our author derive additional force in the 
conflict from the advantageous nature of the ground on 
which he stands. The unmerited neglect of a degenerate 
world, which he has endeavoured to reform, may cause bis 
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efforts to be unsuccessful; but he will bave done his duty 
to God and to his neighbour, and the purity of. his intention 
will be bis consolation. It is his peculiar good fortune in 
the quarrel, that, so far as he is personally concerned, defeat 
or victory is to him indifferent ; if he conquer, his glory will 
be great ; if he be defeated, his character cannot suffer. Such 
is the cause he advocates, that the regrets of the good and 
liberal will attend him in defeat, while they would consider 
the victory of bis opponents as a triumph over the most 
amiable principles of the gospel. But men will not long 
suffer themselves to be deceived by the cold and heartless 
reasonings of bigotry; and we delight to anticipate the time, 
when, if the wound of separation cannot be entirely healed, 
it may at least be freed from all that is dangerous and dis+ 
gusting. 

The treatise is divided into two parts: in the first he con- 
siders the arguments brought by his less-liberal brethren in 
favour of sirict communion; in the second he sets forth the 
positive grounds on which the practice of mixed communion 
is to be justified. He gives us to understand, that he directs 
his attention chiefly to Mr. Booth’s celebrated work, entitled 
**An Apology for the Baptists ;” and ¢hat because his oppo- 
nents are accustomed to look upon him as decisive authority 
in all cases. The argument in favour of strict communion, 
which he first considers, is that which is founded upon the 
** supposed priority of the institution of Baptism to the 
Lord's Supper.” ‘This priority he denies, and maintains 
that the baptism of Jolin is not to be identified with that of 
our Saviour. He argues that John did not receive his com- 
mission from Christ ; that his baptism was the baptism of 
repentance only, and required nothing of those who sub- 
mitted to it but an expression of their readiness to ** believe 
on him who was to come ;”’ that Christian baptism was inva- 
riably administered in the name of Jesus, while there is suf- 
ficient evidence that John’s was not performed in that name ; 
—that John himself represents them as differing essentially 
in the eflects with which they were accompanied ;—and that 
St. Paul caused certain persons, who had been baptised 
with John’s baptism, to be baptised again. The first exam- 
ple of the baptism of the Holy Ghost, or of Christian bap, 
lism, Mr. H. asserts to have been after the ascension of our 
Lord, and consequently after the death of John, at the feast 
of Pentecost. But here a question will suggest itself to the 
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reflecting reader, which we will state, together with the aa- 
thor’s answer to it. 


Since it is manifest that the baptism of John did not supersede the 
Christian ordinance, they being perfectly distinct, it is natural to enquire 
who baptised the apostles, and the hundred and twenty disciples assem-~- 
bled with them at the day of Pentecost. My deliberate opinion is, that, 
in the Christian sense of the term, they were not baptised at all. From 
the total silence of scripture, and from other circumstances which might 
be adduced, it is difficult to suppose they submitted to that rite after our 
Saviour’s resurrection; and, previous to it, it has been sufficiently proved 
that it was notin force. It is almost certain that some, probably most 
of them, had been baptised by John; but for reasons which have been 
already amply assigned, this will not account for their not submitting 
to the Christian ordinance. The true account seems to be, that the pre- 
cept of baptism had no retrospective bearing; and that, consequently, its 
obligation extended only to such as were converted to Christianity subse 
quently to the time of its promulgation. Such as had professed their faith 
in Christ from the period of his first manifestation could not, without pal- 
pable incongruity, recommence that profession, which would have been te 
cancel and annul their former religious pretensions. With what propriety 
could the apostles of our Lord, who had continued with him in his temp- 
tutions, place themselves on a level with that multitude, which, however 
penitent at present, had recently demanded his blood with clamorous im- 
portunities, rot to insist that they had already received the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, of which the sacramental use of water was but a figure, 
They were not converted to the Christian religion subsequently to their 
Lord’s resurrection, nor did the avowal of their attachment to the Mes- 
siah commence from that period, and, therefore, they were not compre- 
hended under the baptismal law, which was propounded for the regulation 
of the conduct of persons in essentially different circumstances.”—p. 39, 


In the second section, he opposes the argument for strict 
communion, from the order of words in the apostolical com- 
mission—‘** All power is given to me in heaven and on earth, 
Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptising them in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe whatsoever | have commanded you.” 
This argument is so little adapted to the purpose for which 
it is used, that we may safely pass over our author’s refuta- 
tion of it, and proceed to that which is deduced ‘* from 
apostolical precedent, and from the different significations of 
the two institutions.”” In answer to this, he argues, that it 
cannot apply to the case of a conscientious Pado-baptist at 
the present time, because there is now no such unerring stan- 
dard of authority to which all may refer, as there was while 
the apostles were living;—that a person who should then 
have refused to submit to the guidance of men so attested 
and accredited, might fairly have been looked upon as ree 
nounciog Christianity altogether; but that now error may 
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be involuntary, and dissension occasioned by the purest 
motives. 


‘‘The shew,” he continues, “ of conformity to apostolic precedent is 
with the advocates of strict communion, and nothing more; the substance 
and reality are with us. Their conformity is to the letter, ours to the 
spirit; theirs circumstantial and incidental, ours radical and essential. 
Tn withholding the signs from those who are in possession of the thing sig- 
nified, in refusing to communicate the symbols of the great sacrifice to 
those who are equally with themselves sprinkled by its blood and shareis 
in its efficacy, in dividing the regenerate into two classes, believers and 
communicants, and confining the church to the narrow limits of a sect, 
they have violated more maxims of antiquity, and receded turther from 
the example of the apostles than any class of Christians upon record.” 


He next considers the charge brought against the advo- 
cates of free communion,—that they oppose the universal 
suffrage of the church, and brings a quotation, which, in 
asingle line, speaks volumes—‘ Quis tulerit Gracchos de 
seditione querentes? It is, indeed, true that, ‘‘ After setting 
an example of revolt, it is too late for them to inculcate the 
duty of submission.” We shall conclude our remarks on 
Part I. with the following extract :— 


“Were we to judge from the ardent attachment which the abettors of 
strict communion, on all occasions, profess to the positive institutes of 
the gospel, we should suppose, that the object of their efforts was to raise 
them to their just estimation, and to rescue them from destruction and 
neglect. We should conjecture, that they arose from a solicitude to revive 
certain practices, which had prevailed in the purest ages of the church, 
but were afterwards laid aside, just as the ordinance of preaching was, 
during the triumph of papacy, almost consigned to oblivion; and that 
the consequence of complying with their suggestions would be a more 
complete exhibition of Christianity in all its parts. But their zeal operates 
in quite a contrary direction, The success of their scheme tends not to 
extend the practice of baptism; no, not iu a single instance, but merely 
to exclude the Lord’s Supper. Leaving the former appointment unaltered 
and untouched, it merely purposes to abolish the latter; and, as far as it . 
is practicable, to lay the Christian world under an interdict. The real 
state of the case is as follows:—On the subject of baptism, and particu- 
larly whether it is applicable to infants, opinions are divided ; and the ma- 
jority have come, as we conceive, to an erroneous conclusion. How do 
they propose to remedy this evil? By throwing all manner of obstacles 
in the way of an approach to the Lord's table; and, as far as their power 
extends, rendering it impracticable, by clogging it with a condition at 
which conscience revolts. They propose to punish men for the involuv- 
tary neglect of one ordinance, by compelling them to abandon the other; 
and because they are uneasy at perceiving them perform but one half of 
their duty, oblige them, as far as lies in their power, to omit the whole. 
T must confess I feel no partiality for those violent remedies, which, under 
the pretence of reforming, destroy; and for that passion for order, which 
would rather witness the entire desolation of the sanctuary than a detalca- 
tion of its rites; and, in spite of all the efforts of sophistry, I must be 
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permitted to believe, that our Lord's expregs injunction on his followers, 
‘ do this in remembrance of me,’ is a better reason for the celebrauon of 
the communion than can be adduced for its neglect.” —-—p. 52. 


It is quite unnecessary for us to dwell on bis justification 
of free communion in the beginning of Part IL. from the 
obligation of brotherly love ;” nor shall we take any pains 
to shew, that the contrary practice is in direct opposition to 
*¢ the express injunction of scripture, respecting the conduct 
to be maintained by sincere Christians who differ in their 
religious opinions.” ‘To inflict an equally severe punish- 
ment upon involuntary error and the most atrocious crimes, 
is certainly not to be justified either by reason or scripture. — 

Considering ‘‘ that Pedo-baptism is not an error of such 
magnitude, as to prevent the society which maintains it from 
being deemed a true church,” he shews, in the third section, 
that to repel the members of such a society from commu. 
nion is the very essence of schism. 

In the fourth section, he argues that excommunication 
being not only a punishment, but also the severest punish- 
ment that itis in the power of the church to inflict, the 
practice of excluding any Christian from the Lord’s supper 
can only be justified on the ground of his supposed crimi- 
nality. But, as nothing of this kind is imputed to many 
Pedo-baptists, it is manifestly wrong to treat them as crimi- 
nal in so great a degree. On the nature and severity of the 
punishment inflicted by excommunication, he has some re- 
marks, which we shall make no apology for presenting to 
our readers. 


**T am far from thinking lightly of the spiritual power with which Christ 
has armed his church, It is a high and mysterious one, which has no pa- 
rallel on earth. Nothing, in the order of means, is equally adapted to 
awaken compunction in the guilty, with spiritual censures impartially ad- 
ministered: the sentence of excommunication, in particular, harmonising 
with the dictates of conscience, and re-echoed by her voice, is truly ter- 
vible; it is the voice of God, speaking through its legitimate organ, which 
he who despises, or neglects, ranks with “ heathen men and publicans,” 
joins with the synagogue of Satan, and takes his lot with an unbelieving 
world, doomed to perdition, Excommunication is a sword, which, strong 
in its apparent weakness, and the sharper and more efficacious for being 
divested of all sensible and exterior envelopements, lights immediately on 
the spirit, and inflicts a wound which no balm can cure, no ointment can 
mollify; bat which must continue to ulcerate and burn, till healed by the 
blood of atonement, applied by penitence and prayer. In no instance is 
that axiom more fully verified, ‘ The weakness of God is stronger than men, 
and the foolishness of God is wiser than men,’ than in the discipline of 
his church. By incumberjng it with foreign aid, they have robbed it of 
jts real strength; by calling in the aid of temporal pains and penalties, 
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they have removed it from the spirit to the flesh, from its contact with 
eternity, to unite it to secular interests; and, as the corruption of the best 
things 1s the worst, have rendered it the scandal and reproach of our holy 
religion.” 

It does not, indeed, seem easily reconcileable with reason, 
that a person should be fit for heaven, who is unfit to par- 
take of the Lord’s supper. 

In the succeeding division, he condemus strict ecommu- 
nion, from the impossibility of reducing the practice of it 
to any general principle; and, in the sixth, he comments 
with ereat ability on the impolicy of it, considered as to its 
tendency to promote the interests of religion. This argu- 
ment is properly reserved for the last, that he might not, as 
he says, * be suspected of attempting to bias the suffrage 
of bis fonslere, by considerations and motives disproportioned 
to the majesty of revealed trath.’ ‘The zeal of the writer 
breaks out in this last division more, perhaps, than in 
any other; but, even on this most delicate and trying sub- 
ject, itis not sa much the party-spirit of a sectarist, as the 
earnestness which every man feels, who, confident of the 
rectitude of his opinions, is anxious, for their sakes, to pro- 
duce the same conviction in others. His attachment to the 
tenets he professes is visible throughout; and the perusal of 
it cannot fail to suggest the answer, which would be re- 
turned by Mr. H. to Sthe two questions, of which, towards 
the beginning of this article, we declined attempting the 
solution. 

“From a full conviction,” he observes, “ that our views, as a denomina- 
tion, correspond with the dictates of scripture, it is impossible for me to 
entertain a doubt of their ultimate prevalence; but, unless we retrace 
our steps, and cultivate a cordial union with our fellow-christians, I greatly 
question whether their success will in any degree be ascribable to our 
efforts. Itis much more probable, that the light will arise in another 
quarter, from persons by whom we are unknown, but who, in consequence 
of an unction from the Holy One, are led to examine the scripture with 
perfect impartiality; and, in the ardour of their pursuit after truth, alike 
to overlook the misconduct of those who have opposed, and of those who 
have maintained it.’ p. 186 

After what has been said, it is neediess to mention, that the 
leading subject of the work is a dispute agitated among the 
Baptists, in which, as members of the Established C hurch,we 
are wholly unconcerned. This dispute may now be consi- 
dered as put to rest for ever; for it scems improbable that 
any champion will be found in the opposite party daring 
enough to enter the lists with one by whom Booth has been 
so roughly treated. Did this work, however, possess no 
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other claim to our attention than that which it derives from 
the victory it is calculated to obtain over the illiberal tenets 
of a portion of a sect, we should not have at all repented 
of having so long overlooked it, nor should we, even now, 
consider it worthy of our notice. But this is a controversial 
treatise of no common character. Its beneficial tendency is 
not confined within the narrow limits of a sect;—the whole 
Christian world is interested in the fate of the general argue 
menLit is intended to support. It is the principle of the 
book that we so strongly contend for ;—it is the Christian 
spirit that it breathes, the benevolent practice it inculcates, 
that renders it worthy of all the praise we can bestow upon 
it. Happy would it be for mankind, if persons of every 
religious denomination would adopt the feelings and the 
conduct it recommends, towards those who differ from them! 
Many of the arguments here made use of are applicable not 
only to this particular controversy, but to almost every unes- 
sential difference that can arise among Christians: and, were 
every contoversialist to imitate the conduct and the reason- 
ings of Mr. Hall, controversies would soon cease to be ne- 
cessary. Were every theological writer, and every preacher, 
equally anxious for the restoration of charity among con- 
tending sects, the religious world would soon present a very 
different appearance from what it does at present, and the 
grounds of contention would soon be surprisingly diminisbed, 
though each of them were as firmly persuaded of the cor- 
rectuess of his own opinions as the author of the work be- 
fore us. 

W hen concerned with such a man, we almost forget our 
differences, and delight to contemplate the many points in 
which we entirely agree. A proper regard for truth might 
cause us to appear antagonists; but our contest would be 
maintained with becoming temper, and quitted—not with 
those feclings of irritation to which such disputes commonly 
give rise, but with increased respect for our adversary, and 
diminished confidence in our own infallibility. Lf the pro- 
per end of controversy be to conduct us ultimately to the 
truth, (and surely such an end is necessary to justify the 
employment of such means,) this is the spirit in which it 
ought to be conducted, and this the temper it should pro- 
duce. If it serve but to give obstinacy and inyeteracy to 
error, to inflame and perpetuate discord, and to augment 
the rage, and swell the pride, of the combatants, uo good man 
should practise or encourage jt. 
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Art. V.—The Civil and Military History of Germany, 
from the Landing of Gustavus to the Conclusion of the 
Treaty of Westphalia. _ By the late Francis Hare 
Naytor, Esq. ‘wo vols. 8yo. London. Murray. 
I816. Price 50s. 


"Tose who are conversant with the prodactions of the most 
accredited historians must be aware, how seldom a talent 
for perspicuous narration, and opportunities of acquiring 
authentic information, have been added to that power of 
metaphysically deducing effects from causes, and that abi- 
lity for generalizing motives and results, without which, 
history, although always an essential branch of knowledge, 
can never prove dignified and delightful. If it partake not 
at once of the particular attraction of biography and the 
universal interest of philology, it degenerates into chronolo- 
gical detail; and; however serviceable to fix in the mind 
precedents and data, becomes unavailing towards the cleva- 
tion of the son! and the developement of the understanding. 

The writer of these volumes seems to have possessed many 
of the qualifications of a good historian. In them he records 
the transactions of an interesting period of ninety years, from 
the abdication of Charles V. in 1558, to the treaty of West- 
phalia, in 1648; and his work may be considered as a con- 
tinuation of what the author calls (with more levity than 
propriety) the entertaining history of Dr. Robertson. ‘The 
history of Charles V. is a work of no common merit, and 
deserved a more honourable mention. The events which 
intervened between the abdication of that extraordinary man, 
and the accession of Ferdinand II., are recorded in the 
first three chapters of this work ; and the remaining part of 
it is taken up with a narrative of the famous thirty years war, 
which produced an effect so important on the political state 
of Europe. By this time, the progress of the reformation, 
in the several states of Germany, had been such as to give 
just cause of alarm to the church of Rome; while the love 
of freedom, which accompanied it, was no less hostile to the 
ambitious designs of the house of Austria. It therefore 
scemed the common interest of that house and the Pope, 
to use every possible means for the suppression of such dan- 
gerous innovations; and accordingly the most furious per- 
secutions were instituted against all who encouraged them. 
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The Protestants, perceiving what they had to expect from 
such a coalition, laid aside their differences, and formed a 
confederacy for their mutual protection, called the Kvan- 
eclical Union. ‘This soon produced a similar confederacy 
among the Catholic states under the protection of the iim 
yeror. The accession to the imperial throne of Ferdinand 
I., anno 1618,—a prince no less remarkable for bigotry 
than for a propensity to despotism, was the signal for the 
commencement of those hostilities, which continued, with 
various success, till the peace of Westphalia put an end 
to them, and established both the liberties of Germany and 
the principles of the reformation. 

An account of this war, which has long been considered a 
desideratum, is now given by Mr. Naylor. ‘This narrative 
is perspicuous and forcible; and his reflections every where 
breathe that spirit of independence and truth, which are in- 
herent in well-organized minds. ‘The characters of eminent 
persons, which are usually given as the sum of the evidence 
that has been laid before the reader, Mr. Naylor very pro- 
perly prefixes to his separate narrations. He draws them 
with vigour and precision; and it is to us no small recom- 
mendation of the book, that these refreshing passages so fre- 
quently relieve and reward our attention to the continuous 
story of the crimes and follies of semt-barbarous nations, in- 
flamed by bigotry, and duped by fanaticism into runious 
and interminable wars. 

From the pious intrigues and haughty imbecility of the 
court of Spain, the wary policy of the German states, and 
the crafty cruelty of Italian devotees, we turn with all the 
ardor of our best affections to the contemplation of the mild, 
the pious, the brave, the enlightened Gustavus Adolphus— 
the Christian hero, the philanthropic king! A large propor- 
tion of the pages of this work is devoted to the recital of the 
prodigies of valour performed by this accomplished general, 
on whose character and exploits the historian expatiates with 
#bvious satisfaction. The epoch which the Swedish monarch 
adorns, is by far the most entertaining and instruciive of the 
work.—Mr. Naylor bas left us some reason to complain of 
the paucity of those moral reflections, by which he now and 
then shews himself so competent to inform our judgment and 
improve our taste. Less eloquent than Hume, whom he 
frequently charges with being the uncandid apologist of the 
House of Stuart, he nevertheless displays a vividness of de- 
acription, and a wanly compression of style, which render 
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him welcome, whenever he chooses to pause and converse 
with his readers, respecting any of the stages of the gloomy 
and turbulent carecr through which he conducts them. 

The perusal of this circumstantial chronicle of continental 
fact, a be usefully followed by the study of the work, 


which the first ‘* female genius of this or any other age’ 
has given to the world, as the exposition of the powers, pro- 
pensities, and varied mental attainments, in that extensive 
empire. It is by the progress of literature, arts, and science, 
that the real importance and glory of nations is to be esti- 
mated. The path of military fame is generally marked by 
ruin and desolation. At the clese of a warlike contention, 
the gain to the conquering party seldom bears any propor- 
tion to the loss sustained by the vanquished. The sum of 
acquired happiness in such cases is generally far from ba- 
fancing the sum of human misery by which it has been 
obtained. But the works of the poet, the artist, and the 
philosopher, beam with unfading lustre through the long 
vista of succeeding ages, and diffuse their beneficial influence 
over countless multitudes. 

Much important information has been drawn by Mr. 
Naylor, from the useful and authentic history of Gustavus 
Adolphus, by Mr. Harte. Schmidt, Puffendorf, Horn, Schil- 
ler, aud a variety of contemporary wrilers of reputation, 
Halian, French, and German, are scrupulously quoted as 
authorities; and much curious and interesting information 
is contained in the notes. 

That our readers may judge of the manner in which the 
work has been executed, we shall transcribe some of those 

assages which can be detached with greatest propriety 
from the continuity of the work, in the hope that, by our 
endeavours to do justice to departed merit, we may stimu- 
fate living industry and talent to similar and equally suc- 
cessful exertions. ? 


“ Availing himself of the advantages already obtained, Thurn advanced 
without opposition to the gates of Vienna, then totally unprepared for 
austaining a siege, and ready to rise in his favour. In the opinion of his 
enemies, the fall of Ferdinand was no longer doubtful. Hurled from his 
throne by the anger of an avenging Deity, they destined him to pass the 
remainder of his days within the gloomy solitude of a cloister, the austeri- 
ties of which seemed perfectly suited to his rigid ideas of devotion. Sepa- 
rated from their father, and thus preserved from the contagion of bigotry, 
his children, when educated in the pure principles of protestantism, might 
perhaps be suffered to reign over part, at least, of their hereditary domi- 
aions, without endangering the rights of mankind. , 
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‘“* Under these circumstances, no ordinary portion of fortitude was re- 
quired to brave the storm; and the resolution embraced by the successor 
of Matthias, to remain undaunted at the post of danger, must be ascribed 
entirely to his own intrepidity; for, in the estimation of his friends, no 
alternative was left but immediate flight, or pretended compliance: the 
former was recommended by his wisest counsellors; the latter secretly in- 
stilled by the Jesuits: by the one he would be saved from the fury of the 
rebels, by the other he would be enabled to deceive them; and, when 
securely seated on the throne of his ancestors, it would be meritorious to 
retract those dangerous concessions, to which necessity had forced him to 
consent. Ferdinand, however, with becoming dignity, rejected both. By 
abandoning his capital, he might, indeed, have secured the enjoyments of 
life; but, by the sacrifice of every thing which can render life desirable in 
the estimation of honour, the loss of Austria must have been the inevitable 
consequence of an ignominious retreat, and with it he must have relin- 
quished the imperial crown; because it would have been the excess of 
folly to have expected the electors to confer that exalted dignity upon a 
man, incapable of defending his hereditary dominions. Yet he equally 
disdained to owe his preservation to a negotiation which must have de- 
graded him for ever in his own opinion: in spite of the lessons of casuistries 
and deceits, which he had imbibed from those who superintended his edu- 
cation, a sentiment of honour still lurked about his heart. In the protec- 
tion of Providence, he therefore resolved to confide, little doubting that 
Heaven (for such is the usual language of bigots) would assist the cause of 
the righteous. 

“ This determination was scarcely embraced, when the doors of the 
apartment flew violently open, and gave admission to a band of men clad 
inarmour. ‘These were persons of rank and consideration among the dis- 
affected party, and came as delegates from the circle of Austria, to de- 
mand permission for the states to confederate with the Bohemians. 
Though firmly resolved to endure every indignity, rather than subscribe to 
uti instrument which would have invested rebellion with legal authority, 
Ferdinand expostulated with the deputies upon the impropriety of their 
behaviour, in presenting their petition in so unconstitutional a manner. 
‘Ferdinand, wilt thou sign?’ was the laconic reply ; while, seizing his 
robe, the spokesman insinuated, by a menacing gesture, that a refusal 
might be attended with personal hazard. At this perilous crisis, when 
called upon to decide between honour and life, the trampling of horses - 
was distinctly heard in the court of the palace. The breast of Ferdinand 
beat high with hope that some unexpected succour was arrived. That 
hope was converted into certainty, when the trumpets sounded with a 
triumphant flourish, announcing victory. Overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion, the intruders fled, nor thought themselves secure, till they had found 
an asylum in the camp of the besiegers.” Vol. I. p. 95. 

‘“‘ Mr. Hume says every thing in defence of James (the First of England), 
that human ingenuity can suggest; but still I contend, that a more de- 
spicable monarch is scarcely to be found in the annals of history. James 
prided himself upon his wisdom, and reduced to theory the intricate 
science of government; but if we refer to his actions (which indisputabl 
afford the fairest test) for a practical illustration of his precepts, we shalt 
find the boasted science of king’s-craft to be nothing more than a miser- 
able compound of pedantry, folly, and cowardice.”——-—Note to p. 123. 
Vol. I. 
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The trath of some of these assertions wilk be questioned by 
many of Mr. Naylor’s readers; though the character here 
given of James differs little from the opinion expressed by 
most writers concerning him. Had he, however, chosen 
totax his memory a little, he would easily have found many 
sovereigns, both in ancient and in modern times, much more 
contemptible in every respect than James the First. We are 
willing to grant that his excessive love of peace affords a 
plausible pretext for accusing him of cowardice ; and that 
his knowledge and learning were frequently disfigured and 
disgraced by a pedantic affectation of superior wisdom. 
But the love of peace, though not the characteristic of a hero, 
must, to say the least of it, be ranked among the virtues of a 
good sovereign ; and the qualities of that monarch’s heart 
may atone in soine degree for the imputed weakness of his 
head. Mr. N., it should be observed, and it is not a little to 
his credit, is by no means an advocate for the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, and the constant obligation of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. 

The character of the celebrated Wallenstein, Duke of Fried - 
land, successively the subject, the friend, the ally, the op- 
poser, and the implacable enemy of Ferdinand, is taken froin 
the French of Sarrazin, whose history was published in the 
yedr 1635, and given in these words, which will probably 
strike the attentive reader, as, in some respects, singularly 
applicable to the most extraordinary personage of the present 
age. 

“ To boldness, or rather temerity, in the conception of his plans, he 
united prudence and activity in their execution. His countenance, though 
intelligent, was rather majestic than agreeable. By nature temperate, and 
an enemy to indulgence, he allowed himself little time for sleep, and when 
awake was constantly occupied either with business or in writing. En- 
dowed by nature with a robust constitution, he was alike indifferent to 
heat or cold; and though his table was covered with the choicest viands, 
it was from ostentation, not from sensuality, since he took nourishment 
only because it is necessary to the support of life, and not for the indul- 
gence of appetite. 

“ No man was ever less communicative in company, or more sparing of 
his words in conversation. When he spoke, it was generally in the lan- 
guage of command; to dictate orders, and not to canvas opinions. All 
despatches of consequence were invariably written by himself; for so re- 
gular was he in the distribution of business, that he never wanted leisure 
for any occupation. Inexhaustible in expedients for regulating the in- 
ternal economy of an army, he always found soldiers on any emergency, 
as well as the means of supporting them. Severe to punish the sinallest 
relaxations in military discipline, he was no less liberal in remunerating 
merit; but always regulated his favours by the scale of desert, and not by 
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the impulse of caprice. Jealous in the extreme of his own reputation, he 
beheld with envy the brilliant actions of his contemporaries, from a deli- 
cate apprehension that they might obscure the lustre of his own exploits. 
His anger was alwoys more easily kindled than appeased ; and, when once 
seriously offended, his resentment became implacable. Passionately ad- 
dicted to external pomp, which he considered as a powerful instrument for 
inspiring respect, or captivating popularity, the splendour of his house- 
hold, of his equipages, and of his retinue, was conducted on a footing of 
Asiatic magnificence. However repugnant his actions might some- 
times appear to those established principles which pass with the timid for 
prudence, even when they deviated most essentially from moral rectitude, 
they were the result of calculation, and usually disguised under the im- 
posing garb of a patriotic attachment to his country. ‘Though naturally 
credulous, he seems to have regarded both religion and morality as duties 
subordinate to ambition, yet he frequently assumed the mask of piety as a 
covering to his blackest designs. His penetration, however, was equal to 
his dissimulation ; for, while bis own intentions were involved in the pro- 
foundest mystery, he dived with facility mto the hearts of those whose 
thoughts he was desirous to discover. Yet this impenetrability of charac- 
ter was hardly suspected by many of his most assiduous attendants, as he 
affected unbounded admiration for candour and sincerity, to which he ale 
lotted an elevated rank in the scale of moral virtues. 

“Such was the man, whose extraordinary talents were destined to raise 
the imperial prerogative to the highest pitch that it ever attained, and who 
would have tyrannized over Germany with unlimited sway, had not his 
mighty projects, most fortunately for mankind, been frustrated by the su- 
perior ascendancy of a monarch, whose military genius exceeded his own, 
and who stood alone and unrivalled in the proud career of justice, modes 
ration, and virtue.”—Vol. I. p. 224. 


The propriety of the tribute to the great qualities of Gus« 
tavus Adolphus, which ends the above extract, will be the 
more forcibly impressed upon the minds of our readers by 
the following passage, with which we conclude this article : 


“ Insubordination may be regarded as the inevitable consequence of dis- 
tress. With unspeakable regret the king beheld that admirable discipline, 
which distinguished his troops from the banditti of Austria, declining 
daily, to make way for lawless rapacity. Resolved to stop the progress of 
the evil before it attained to an incurable height, he summoned the staff- 
officers to his tent, where he addressed them in a speech equally honour- 
able to his feelings as a man, a soldier, and a Christian. £ Gentlemen,’ 
said he, with an expression of sorrow, which penetrated to the hearts of 
his auditors, ‘ it is with inexpressible affliction that I daily hear of the ex- 
tortions and cruelties committed by men who wear my uniform. Your 
negligence in suffering this disorderly conduct to escape unpunished, I 
blush to say it, excites my contempt and indignation in an equal degree. 
God, to whom alone our inmost thoughts are disclosed, knows, that no 
precaution has been omitted by me, which could tend to repress their 
enormities. But my wisest regulations have been set at defiance; and, 
by your inhumanity toward those whom it is your duty to protect, you 
have afforded our allies just cause to complain, that they have suffered 
more from their defenders than from their enemies. A reproach like this 
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I cannot endure ; and, if you really love me, you will spare me the igno- 
miny of ever hearing it repeated again. It wounds me to the soul to find 
my gallant Swedes compared to Croats. Can it be necessar y for me, when 
speaking to Christians, to remind them of the precepts which the gospel 
enforces? but you seem to have forgotten that the motive for which we 
drew the sword, was to protect, and not to destroy. Need I recal to 
your recollection the many hardships which | have endured for your sakes? 
(addressing himself particularly to the Germans)—for you I have sacri- 
ficed my domestic comforts, and, what is infinitely dearer to me, the 
comforts of my people. It is your inhumanity towards your mother- 
country that has tarnished the glory of my victorious subjects; for the 
perpetrators of the crimes, of which I complain, are almost exclusively 
Germans. 

«You may perhaps attempt to palliate the turpitude of your beha- 
viour, by alleging your pecuniary distress; yet no man can upbraid me 
with want of punctuality in paying my troops, which I have always done 
to the full extent of my ability. Your depredations, however, by destroy- 
ing my credit, must soon deprive me of the means of providing for your 
support. Heaven can witness, that my only object in commencing hosti- 
lities against Austria was to restore to every man his legitimate property ; ; 
and, with respect to the conquests which our valour might atchieve, it was 
my decided intention to divide them impartially among my German allies. 
What portion have I reserved for myself? No, I solemnly protest, that, 
since my landing in Pomerania, | have not sent a single dollar to Sweden; 
but, on the contrary, have drawn prodigious sums from my patrimonial 
estates, as I can prove from unquestionable documents. I do not men- 
tion this, because [ set an improper value on riches; for no one can be- 
hold them with greater indifference. It is from the paucity of my wants, 
that I wish to be opulent, and not from the extent of my possessions. But 
there is another sacrifice which I cannot contemplate with equal apathy— 
the loss of so many brave and excellent officers, whose snanit no praises 
can equal. Nature and gratitude demand this tribute to their memory, 
and, while my heart continues to beat, their services shall never be for- 
gotten. 

“ ¢T implore you, therefere, gentlemen, as you value my friendship, 
seriously to reflect upon what I have said: for I must, and I will, be obeyed. 
Suppose not, however, that I mean to tax you with want ‘of courage, 
when facing the cannon of the enemy; for, in that situation, [ am proud 
to say, you have always behaved like heroes. It is your licentiousness 
and your cruelty which excite my indignation, because they sully the 
splendour of every triumph, 

“* According to the report of an illustrious author, (Khevenhiller,) the 
king addressed his auditors with so much emotion, that many of them 
were moved even to tears. Not a syllable was uttered in their excuse. 
By their silence they acknowledged the justice of the reproof, and secretly 
resolved never more to deserve a similar censure.’ 


Vol. I. Part II. p. 117. 
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Art. VI.—Emilia of Lindinau; or, The Field of Leitpsic. 
A Poem, in four Cantos. By Mary Annoip Hoventon. 
London. Whittingham and Arliss. 1815. pp. 201. Price 
Ss. bds. 
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His poem is one of a class which we have frequent occa- 
sion to notice in the progress of our monthly labours. Lau- 
dable in its tendency, elegant in its sentiments, and correct 
in its diction, its melody rather soothes than animates. The 
notes please while they are heard, but they come and wake 
no fervour in the fancy—they depart and leave no traces on 
the memory. We read, ind we commend,—but. we forget 
toread again. Something is wanting to the heart, though all 
is complete to the taste; the work is deficient in genius and 
poetical inspiration. Emilia of Lindinau has fewer defec- 
tive lines, fewer tame expressions and compulsatory rhymes 
than the most perfect of the poems of Walter Scott. Yet, 
whom do we find, among the busy or the dissipated, the 
learned or the superficial, whose mind does not involuntaril 
retain some passage from that enchanting poet, whose aneke 
lencies we do not coldly praise but siarnialy feel, and whose 
very defects we love. 

Miss Houghton has not scrupled to avail herself of what 
Lord Byron ealls “the fatal facility of octo-syllabic verse ;” 
but the pauses are judiciously varied, and the uniformity of 
the measure is relieved by occasional songs. Altogether, 
the performance is creditable to the talents of the lady, and 
would not disgrace many of the grown gentlemen who make 
verses and publish them. We do not think, with a learned 
brother of our craft, that women are by nature unqualified 
to touch the epic lyre; nor would we desire to confine 
that expansive genius which sometimes glows in a female 
bosom, within the narrow bounds of madrigal or sonnet; 
though we certainly did, on a former occasion, say something 
to that effect. Till we see one of our male cotemporaries 
produce a work equal to “ De Allemagne,” or “ L’Italie,” 
which are equally critical, poetical, or philosophical, we 
shall not readily admit the expediency of enforcing any 
salique restriction on the mind, 

This poem combines a very pretty domestic story with 
some notices of the great battle of Leipsic; but these are 
hy no means so circumstantial as the title had led us to ex. 
pect. We do not, however, think the work will be the less 
popular on that account. The town has been surfeited with 
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battle-poetry; and not only a bold and forcible pen, and 
revious familiarity with scenes of passion, danger, and 
death, but considerable local knowledge and peculiar oppor- 
tunities for correct information, such as can hardly ever 
fall to the lot of any weman, are essential to give interest 


and identity to the narration of a recent contest between 
the great powers of Europe. 


We select for our readers a few passages, perhaps not the 
best, but those most easily detached from the poem. 


** Far in a wild and quiet grove, 
Fit haunt for Genius and for Love, 
Wash'd by old Elbe’s majestic tide, 
A rock uprears its dark grey side, 
Within whose deep recesses stands, 
A grotto form’d by Nature’s hands. 
From the cleft roof a doubtful light 
Gave ore and spar to sparkle bright, 
And ray, like that of moon-beam, shone 
On mossy floor and couch of stone ; 
Wreaths of wild-rose and woodbine spray 
Hung mantling o’er the rude door-way, 
Beneath whose arch there wander’d still 
A little silver tinkling rill, 
That, murm’ring o’er the pebbles, made 
Meet music for such quiet shade. 
Oft here, in childhood’s frolic hours, 
Emilia brought her gather’d flow’rs, 
And here her harp’s romantic sound 
Gave sweetness to the echoes round. 
Here too, with meek and downcast eyes, 
Young Passion pour’d his infant sighs ; 
While soft Confusion’s rosy red 
Emilia’s bashful cheek o’erspread, 
And through her silken eye-lash stole 
The glance that spoke her secret soul,”—p. 20. 


SONG. 


“ You ask me why the lyre is still, 
O’er which my hand so often stray’d, 
When, throbbing wild to pleasure’s thrill, 
My heart responded as I play’d. 


Ah, ask no more—those days are fled, 
And with them fled the jocund strain ; 
Or, like the mem’ry of the dead, 
It only wakes to waken pain. 


Whene’er the witching lay I hear, 

Which once each sense in magic bound, 
Remembrance sadly hov’ring near, 

In ev'ry note inflicts a wound. 
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W here 1s the voice whose th rilling ton: 
Dissolv’d in softness o’er the lyre, 
And gave a charm, till then unknown, 

lo all the poet's glowing fire ‘ 


Where is the scarcely-whisper'd sigh, 
Whic h oft the pause of feeling broke ; 

lhe ling'ring gaze, the beaming e yey 
Where all the soul distinc ctly spok 


Ab! lost to me, I seek in vain 

Some fancied semblance stil! to view ; 
For time can ne’er return again 

The dream of bliss my fancy drew. 


Yhen sleep, my lyre-—thy sprightly tone 
Can only mock this pensive breast; 
He, who inspir'd the lay, 1s gone, 
And let thy strings in ‘silence rest.’ p. 79. 
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Ant. VII.—1l. Three familiar Lectures on Craniological 
Se Sih tg 3 delivered before the City Philosophical 
Society. By A Member. Embellished with Engravings. 
Svo. London. E. Wilson. I8I6. pp. 114. 


2, The Craniad; a serio-comic Poem. London. Sherwood 
and Co. 1816. 


These productions, with several others on the same subject, 
are the result of indignant feeling at the violent shock g given 
to fixed and permanent Opinion, by the assault of the massive 
books of Drs. Galland Spurzheim. It is admitted as a prin- 
ciple in mechanics, that weight is force; but, inthe matter of 
books, we trust it will always be allowed, that physical and 
moral weight differ materially. 

We opened the former of these tracts with some degree of 
unwillingness, apprehending, from the seriousness of the 
title-page, that we were about to enter upon an elaborate 
exposition and vindication of the farce which Gall and 
Spurzheim have performed upon the stage of science with 
such disgraceful success—the one in France, and the other in 
this country. Of the numbers of their patrons and admir- 
ing converts among the solid thinkers of their own nation, 
we hear but little, and believe less. It is a trite observation, 
that a prophet has no honour in his own country; yet real 
incrit will, we believe, always flourish in the soil to which it 
is indigenous, without requiring to be transplanted to any 
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variety of climate; while quackery, like a parasite plant, 
maintains its baleful elevation, only so long as it is supported 
by the sturdy patience of its prop and victim. We found 
ourselyes most agreeably deceived in our prognostics of the 
tenour of this lively and amusing work. It possesses all the 
point and raciness of sportive satire, with much of the exact- 
ness of logical deduction. We are clearly informed in its 
pages what craniology pretends to be, and what it is not. 
What it is—we can scarcely state, without violating the 
laws of good breeding towards the learned professors who 
aspire to rule over the heads of the people. It is parlia- 
mentary enough to charge, by certain conventional phrases 
indirectly used, an honourable or rightehonourable member 
with any degree of political vice or folly ; nor is it wholly 
inconsistent with the practice of our courts to tax a learned 
brother, who may happen to be one’s most intimate friend 
aud chosen associate, with wilful perversion of truth. But 
what author dares to depart so far from the dignity of his 
calling, as to charge the compounders of enormous quartos, 
the declaimers in copious lectures, or the oracles of literary 
coteries, with a gross attempt to insult and deceive a generous 
and hospitable nation, and the despicable meanness of 
solemnly asserting as facts, stories which they do not them- 
selves believe! 

Very far indeed from any thing so rude and unauthorlike 


is the language of our acute and courteous lecturer; who 
Says: 


«© As it isonly with Dr, Spurzheim’s philosophical speculations and in- 
tellectual character that I am concerned, I avoid any allusion to his moral 
principles, and shall not, therefore, inquire by what motives he was in- 
duced to travel from Germany, to promulgate his ingeniousand useful doc- 
trines in this country. This extraordinary conduct has been variously as- 
cribed to the ‘love of mankind,’ tothe ‘love of fame,’ to the ‘ love of 
craniology,’ and to the ‘ love of money ;’ and in this last motive the 
generality of persons seem inclined to acquiesce. On the contrary, how- 
ever, the advocates for the science affirm, that it was pure disinterested 
philanthropy alone which drew (or drove) the learned Doctor from the place 
of his nativity, to ‘ sojourn among strangers ina distant land ;’ and that 
he is capable of demonstrating that his new system, when once established, 
may easily be rendered more extensively and more lastingly beneficial to 
mankind than even the famous Elixir of Life, discovered by his never-to- 
be-forgotten predecessor and prototype, Paracelsus the Great.”—Lect. I. 


p- il. 


‘Lhe first lecture treats of the science of physiognomy, or 
the faculty of judging of the internal qualities of the mind 
by the external conformation and habits of the body, in all 
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its branches; and relates, in a brief but luminous manner, 
the various hypotheses entertained by Baptista Porta, (the 
father of comparative anatomy,) Lavater, and Professor 
Camper. ‘This part of the work is illustrated by several 
interesting anecdotes, and the lecture concludes with this 
passage : 


“ Tshall conclude this lecture with noticing another calumny by which 
the intellectual character of Dr. Spurzheim has been attacked; a calumny 
30 cruel as to excite the regret of the more liberal of the learned Doctor's 
opponents, and of so barefaced a kind as to carry its own refutation 
along with it. Dr. Spurzheim having ingenuously told us, that Dr. Gall 
was the real inventor of this new system of physiognomy; and that that 
great and original genius had made considerable progress towards its esta 
blishment before he was so happy as to become acquainted with him; but 
that Gall, finding him to be dexterous at dissecting, agreed to divide the 
profits of the speculauion between them; and that, tor a long tuume, he has 
heen especially charged with the prosecution of the anatomical part of 
craniology. Some witling has most wickedly and maliciously said, that if 
the book which Dr. Spurzheim has published in our language proves no- 
thing else, it must be allowed to prove, at least, the possibility of the poet’s 
declaration being true, when he says, 

“ That in your nice affair of system, 
© Wise men propose, but fools assist them.”—Lect. [. p- 31. 


Inthe third division of the work, the ingenious author 
specifies and comments upon all the newly-invented mental 
qualities and propensities, upon which Dr. Spurzheim has 
generously bestowed both 


‘ A local habitation and a name.” 


We have, in our patience of folly and endurance of ab- 
surdity, *¢ suffered persecution and learned mercy ;” and 
therefore will not torment our readers any more about adhe- 
siceness, combativeness, secreliveness, &c. &c., but we must 
quote a few lines concerning veneration, (we marvel that the 
learned Doctor does not call it venerativeness). 


« Tt is notorious enough, that all persons do not go to church from sen- 
timents of piety, or motives of duty; but that some go from habit, some 
from interest, some to keep their assignations, some from a desire to ex- 
hibit themselves, and to be entertained with the exhibitions ofothers : few, 
itis to be feared, go for the purpose of setting a good example; fewer still 
to learn their duty toward the Supreme and to each other; still fewer to 
humble themselves before Him in whom they ‘live, and move, and have 
their being;’ and fewest of all, it may fairly be presumed, enter the temples 
of religion during public worship for the purpose of advancing the interests 
of science. Dr. Gall, however, who is extraord'nary in every thing, is one 
of that small number; and, to promote the interests of the important 
science of craniology, he ‘ visited churches, in order to observe the con- 
fivuration of the heads of those who excelled in devotion.’ The first dis- 
covery that he made was, ‘ that the heads of all those who prayed with the 
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greatest fervour were bald.’ Upon this Dr.Spurzheim makes a remark 
which, though not particularly striking either for its profoundness ve 
novelty, was certainly never before met wich, fairly imprinted in a hand- 
some royal octavo. ‘ It is inconceivable,’ says he, * that the bald state 
of the head can produce devotion!’ This position he proceeds, in his 
usue! manner, to demonstrate from experience; tor, ou looking about us 
in the world, we shall find that ‘ every bald man is not pious, and though 
women do not grow baid,’ (wherefore then do they wear wigs?) ‘yet many 
of them are pious and devout.’ Hence it follows,. as a Jegitimate inference, 
that the bald state of the head is no evidence of piety, nor a well-covered 
one the slightest indication of atheism. If, indeed, it were true that bald- 
ness had a tendency to promote piety and devotion, then the preparers 
and venders of bears’-grease and Macassar-Oil would deserve to be pro- 
secuted as common enemies to religion. But the fact is, as the Doctor 
sagely determines, that a bald bead, or a hairy head, have no more to do 
with piety and impiety than a muslin nightcap or a Welch wig. 

“« ¢ Priests,’ we are informed, ‘ who have chosen this state from natural 
propensity or vocation, and those who have become priests by the influ- 
ence of external circumstances, or from various other views, present a very 
different degree of developement in the middle of the upper part of their 
heads.’ The younger sons of noblemen, for instance, who enter into holy 
orders to obtain a genteel livelihood, have, some of them, this part of the 
head quite flat; while many of the poor, self-taught, or entirely untaught 
enthusiasts, who voluntarily sacrifice all they might honestly earn by the 
thimble or lapstone to become preachers, have, in the same place, an ele- 
vated cone, abruptly rising in the form of a sugar-loaf; its height trom the 
base of the cranium falling something short of the Peak of Teneriffe. 

“ The special faculty of this organ is veneration iu general, without 
determining the object to be venerated or the manner of venerating. 
Hence this faculty being inherent in man, all nations venerate something 
or other; some adore the sun, moon, and all the host of Heaven; others 
adore animals, reptiles, insects, idols of wood and of stone; some adore 
God, and some the devil. Christians venerate with their heads uncovered, 
Jews wear their hats while adoring, and Mahometans take off their shoes, 
Some sit, others prostrate themselves, and some dance at their devotions ; 
one man sighs, another groans, and a third howls; but all these are only 
different ways of manifesting the existence of the same organ. 

“« Having established the existence of tins organ, 1t becomes an easy 
matter to demonstrate the existence of a God. ‘If God has produced 
any faculty,’ (as he does nothing in vain,) there must be some object which 
that faculty may accomplish. Is it then possible, that while there is an 
organ of religion, God should not exist? Certainly not. Hence God 
exists!! An admirable proof indeed, which, taking for granted, that God 
created the organ, deduces his existence from the existence of that organ! 
Hence! ye trifling Clarke’s, Locke's, Bentley’s, Bayles, Woollaston’s, and 
Paley’s, who pretend to demonstrate the ‘ being and attributes’ of God 
from ‘ necessity,’ from the ‘ works of creation,’ or from his ‘ work carrying 
on in your hearts.’ Surely your ghosts must blush, (if ghosts can blush at 
any thing,) where the departed spirits of Messrs. Gall and Spurzhetn 
unblushingly enter the fields of Elysium,” &c. &c. Lect. IT. p. 74. 


Our entertaining lecturer finally sums up the evidence 
adduced by these learned persons’ versus experience, logic, 
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anatomy, and common sense; and ends his little book by 
saying, 

“If Dr. Spurzheim seriously believes that this system is true; and sup- 
poses that he is able to make one sensible disinterested person believe 
the same; if he imagines that a revolution must take place m the science 
of human nature in consequence of his discoveries; that the treatment 
of the sick and the insane is to be regulated according to his rules; and that 
children may be educated on craniological principles; if he be really not 
in jest, but is honestly serious in proposing all this; then [ have only 
one remark to make:—the English people have sometimes been charged 
with enjoying a kind of unnatural pleasure in gazing upon manners of 
every description; and the great anxiety which most persons, acquainted 
with this new science, have evinced to obtain a sight of its most strenuous 
advocate, generates a strong suspicion that such a charge is, indeed, but 


too well founded,’ ” 
CRANIAD. 


The CrantAp is the production of a lady distinguished 
for her taste in the fine arts and belles lettres—being both 
a painter and a poet. It is short; but it is both ver 
spirited and very humorous; and the ridicule which it 
casts upon the doctrines of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, is at 
once pungent and polite. ‘This subject, however, is really 
so ineffably absurd, as to be below the serious notice even of 
the satirist ; and were we not desirous that posterity should 
have no reason to accuse the wise, as well as the simple, of 
this enlightened nation, of having been led astray by an ignis 
fatuus, we should consider the most contemptuous notice of 
these empirics, as conferring too great an honour on them. 
We blush for oar country, when we observe in it, as we every 
day do, a host of needy impostors, whom their own land 
has thrust out in disgust, not only received with welcome and 
encouragement, but sometimes distinguished by riches and 
honours. If there be any person, who really believes 
there can be truth in the system of Gall and Spurzheim, we 
should look upon him as capable of any absurdity—we should 
not even be surprised at hearing that he had taken it into his 
head 

‘“« To shear his hogs, (poor fool!) and milk his bull.” 


For our own parts, though appearances are somewhat 
against our supposition, we look upon these men as rather 
knaves than fools; for supposing them to have been desirous 
of acquiring wealth and reputation among their facile con- 
temporaries, and a sover-Aying fame with posterity, by 
putting a cheat upon a credulous world, it certainly re- 
quired a good deal of sagacity to conjecture shrewdly, 


“? 
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that such a scheme as theirs would be successful. Ona 
momentous question, an ancient philosopher exclaimed, 
“6 St erro, libenter erro;” but here this triumphant consider- 
ation can have no place, for we cannot accede to the mis- 
called reasonings of the craniologist, without descending 
from the intellectual rank which, as part of the human 
species, we have hitherto flattered ourselves that we possess. 
Were we disposed, for once, to be as unphilosophical as 
the heathen sage was in that particular instance,’ we might 
declare, that we would not, if we could, make such a 
concession, —that *¢ fire could not melt it out of us,” and 
that we would rather die in our specticism ‘* at the stake.” 
Out of these materials, however, such as they are, a very 
entertaining little poem has been constructed,—such a one 
as increases the doubts expressed in our account of the pre- 
ceding article, of the genius of females being so very much 
inferior, as some eentleme n have politely” supposed, to 
that of their own sex.—We must extract a few passages, 
A lady (a conscientious believer in the craniological doc- 
trines) is represented as having discovered in her lover’s 
head the organ of infanticide ; and the consequences of the 
discovery, as depicted in the following lines, will by many 
people be thought much too serious to ‘De laughed at. 


‘¢ Females of old, more modest in their art, 
With all their wiles, sought but to touch the heart ; 
In the full eye their empire pleas’d to find, 
The voice assur’d them of the captive mind. 
But now, Sophronia bids her lover bend 
His throbbing brows ere she bis suit attend; 
Gall and Spurzheim extended at her side, 

By them each prominence of skull is tried: 

Ott had the youth found murder in her eyes, 
But murder in his poll the maid descries. 

Not modish killing, by polite cartel, 

Of gallant foemen who 1 duel fell; 

But murder with the deepest crimson dy'd, 
Murder most foul and dark !— Infanticide. 

The clustering locks her trembling fingers part, 
While love and science combat in her heart. 
‘Alas! here swells the largest knob of all : 

* Must love be sever’d, or must system fall ? 

* Must I put trust in Cupid or Spurzheim? 

* Can Gall be wrong, or was my faith a dream? 
‘Can IJ, a student, ever think to wed 

* Such fatal conformation of the head, 

‘Or I, a woman, ever trust the lore 

‘ Which bids me rest on tenderness no more* 
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‘ Shall these huge quartos regulate my mind, 
* Or in thy looks shall I my syste m find?’ 
She paus’d,—when woman pauses nature pleads,— 
That best lov’d legend in her law she reads, 
Which form'd her sex, confiding and sincere, 
Nor much to sin, save sins in love severe. 
‘ Perish the art, and burn the books!’ she cried: 

The ready fire the happy lover plied. 
The greedy flames the pond’rous tomes invade, 
No scintillating sparks around them play’d. 
Slowly they simmer with a sullen light, 
No object ‘shewing, or distinct or brig ht; 
The fume of folly, light as gas, asce nds, 
While down the dross of ignorance descends, 
Not yet quite cured, the lear n’d Sophronia cries, 
‘ Let’s analize the ashes?’ ?’ Prosper tries ;— 
A large de ‘posit gratifies his care 
(Though still it seem’d that much was lost in air :) 
Six parts of lead, of brass he counted ten, 
Two of experience in the ways of men, 
Anatomy and logic furnish’d two, 
And the whole twenty stood expos'd to view. 
Sophronia smil’d: ‘ Pleas’d I the rum see, 
‘ Prosper, of all which dar’d calumniate thee! 
‘ Be thy head round or square, thy soul is mine; 

‘ And that soul’s lodging —who shall dare define?’ ” 


The effect of this strange system on the mind and conduct 
of a male practitioner, is humorously described in the story 
of Cerebro, some of whose whims are related in the following 
lines. 


* Much did Cerebro then of systems dream, 
First delv’d through Gall, then puzzled through Spurzheim; 
Through London streets walk’d forth with map im hand, 
And at each square- brow’d stranger made a stand ; 
Got into chat, bout weather, and all that, 
Then humbly pray’d the stranger—move his hat! 
And when beneath his grasp his skull he ¢ got, 
Offer’d to tell if he were knave or not. 
On his own pate with finger-tips would bua, 
And took a music-master at threescore 
Then, by experience of repeated feel: 
Found in himself, a wond’rous itch for seins 
When in his desk the pilfer’d cash was found, 
He cooly said, ‘ Sir, feel my head all round, 
‘ The knob of covetiveness you'll explore, 
‘So large, the wonder is, I took no more, 
* When to that strong incentive you may join, 

‘A mighty ideality of coin.’ ” 
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Now first Cerebro felt his brain diseas’d : 
One half his head was angry~vother pleas’d 
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When he compar’d it with the graphic page, 

He found three-quarters of an inch of rage; 

And when he felt the frenzied fancies come, 

He mark’d the place exactly with his thumb ; 

Sent for Monro with his half-reasoning head, 

But cail’d the servant back ere he was sped, 
Convinced no power of surgery could aid 

Ailments coeval with his carcase made. 

Now knew that from his birth he'd been insane, 
Nor wonder’d he had toil’d so long in vain. 

Found individuality a curse; 

In short, he every day grew worse and worse. 

Still groping round his poor moon-stricken pate, 
The mad-half prone new organs to create, 

Soon se/f-destructiveness to touch he brought, 

And the next morning saw the laudanum bought. 
Ife drank, he slept, and wak’d! we fain would say, 
Where no projectors vex the tranquil day, 

No system-mongers dare the brazen he, 

No quacks write books, nor simple readers buy,” &c. 


—s + 


Arr. VIII.—Tragedies, By Wa. Soturesy, Esq. 8vo. 
Murray. 1814. 

Ivan; a Tragedy, altered and adapted for Representation. 
By W. Sotnesy, Esq. Murray. 1816. 

Ellen; or the Confession: a Tragedy. Altered and adapted 

for Representation. By W, Sorursy, Esq. Murray. 
i516. 


WE have, on various occasions, expressed our attachment 
fo our national drama; nor can we but feel gratified that 
either of the histrionic Muses should listen with favour to 
the call of living genius, although the strain be characterized 
by zeal rather than by skill. We are inclined to regard the 
stage, when properly regulated, not merely as the ready re- 
creation of vacant indolence, but as usefully contributing to 
moral purposes, without the ostentation of puritanical strict- 
ness. It has, indeed, lost much of its pristine excellence ; but 
the pursuits of mankind must generally be taken in succes- 
sion; and if we are prone to boast that our fate has cast us 
upon times, when the sun of reason has diffused its beams 
in every quarter, we must not complain too loudly, if our 
fancy be no longer courted with the genial and glowing 
dreams of the morning. We should almost doubt, whether 
an age of refinement be the best fitted for a deep study of 
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the confliet and communion of human passions. A writer 
of comedy in this age may, perhaps, find some good Tes 
sources in the observation of society; but a votary of Mel- 
pomene must chiefly confide in his own imagination and re- 
Hection. 

fn proportion as we think more highly of the stage, 
we are disposed to exact a sedulous and dignified vigilance 
from these who hold the guardianship of a valuable depart 
ment of the public taste and national literature; and we 
feel pleasure in being enabled, on this oecasion, to note with 
appropriate honour the liberal spirit that has lately been dis- 
closed by the directors of Drury-Lane Theatre, where one 
of the tragedies, which we now notice is appointed for re- 
presentation. 

The first tragedy in this collection is entitled The Death 
of Darnley; and its subject is the husband of the celebrated 
Mary of Scotland. That period is doubtless sufficiently re- 
mote to be fairly open to poetic jurisdiction; but, in all 
lays founded on history, there are to be observed certain 
eve which, however, we find grossly neglected by man 
writers. If any recorded facts be made the basis of the 
poem, its additional incidents should be introduced as 
episodical or supplementary to the real history; so as 
to be entirely consistent with authentic narrative, though 
not known to have really occurred. ‘To this end it is expe- 
dient that the events in which the poem originates should 
not be the topies of unsettled controversy, but ascertained 
as decisively as one ought to expect. It is bere that we 
must disapprove of Mr. Sotheby’s tragedy. After all the 
discussion which the subject has provoked, the character 
of Mary of Scotland still remains ambiguous. We know not, 
whether to view her as one whose virtues and vices were 
‘of a mingled yarn;” as a Cleopatra, beneficent and gentle 
to her friends, unprincipled and remorseless towards her 
enemies; or as a creature whose unequalled graces, adorned 
by her early prosperity, were cherished with an adulation, 
which impaired ber natural energies of character, and per- 
verted her good intentions, while they likewise exposed her 
‘io the intrigues of faction and the envy of a rival. From 
dubious subjects of history we think that poetry should ab- 
stain, because the poet should not degenerate into a parti- 
san. Mr. Sotheby ia embraced the favourable part of the 
alternative: he absolves her from all connivance with the 
murderer of her husband, and acquits her of criminal in- 
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tercourse with Rizzio, while he assigns to the latter tle praise 
of a lofty and liberal policy, and of an integrity that bafiled 
seduction. The limits of the play do not qualify us to judge, 
whether Mr. 5. cousiders his heroine as guiltless of the con- 
spiracy against Elizabeth. Henry Darnley, the nominal 
king, is pourtrayed as degrading the regal character, by his 
frivolity of pursuits and weakness of subserviency; as be- 
sotted with more personal vanity than custom ascribes to the 
sex, and enamoured of the gorgeous pageautry of royalty, 
without appreciating its duties. He lives im estrangement 
from his wife, and spurns her affection, unless accompanied 
with the sacrifice of her power. 

Among detached passages of poetic beauty in this tra- 
gvedy, might be instanced Bothwell’s interview with the seer 


Donald: 


Both. I would fain 
Told serious conferences with you. You foretold 
Pioud Beaton’s death: and, ere the army’s flight, 
Our loss at Solway, when the lords refus’d 
To serve with Sinclair: and—you truly added— 
That our brave king, whose front had fac’d a lion, 
James, would not long that day of shame survive. 
Time-honour’d prophet— 


Don. Iam none. You see 
A simple shepherd. 
Both. You are rarely gifted 


With that prophetic quality, which brings 

The shadowy world, and those that tenant it, 
As on a living theatre to act 

Their part before you. Hence, you see me here 
No common suiter: and, I now entreat you 

To lift the veil up from futurity, 

And in the dark abyss of days to come, 

Point vut my fate. 

Don. Why search it out? Enough, 
Death and dire woes that make the grave a refuge 
Wait thee and all mankind: there too shall Donald 
Rest with his fathers, those who never knew 
That the prophetic curse hung o’er their child ;— 
Or never had the day that saw his birth 
Their blessing heard. Leave me. 

Both. First yield me answer. 

Don. Misjudging mortal! mark old Donald's warning : 
Mark what the burden of the woe laid on him: 

"Tis mine to view in youth’s fair-opening flow’r, 
Th’ untimely worm that wastes it. I beheld 
My virgin bride, when first I clasp’d her charms, 
Pale in her winding-sheet. And now my mind 
Is dark with horrors, such as thou must feel, 

If, ere the hour, thou clearly could’st discern 
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The ills that wait on life. Hast thou a hope? 
Feed on it: does a wish thy pulse-beat quicken? 
indulge it, and thy heart will leap with giadness: 
But—whosoe’er thou art, hear, younger man! 
The fruits of hoar experience: pass thy days 
In trust and resignation on Heaven’s will; 
But seek not to foreknow what God in mercy 
Has from man’s search conceal’d.— 


Both. Answer, or meet 
My vengeful wrath— 
Don. Rash man! of him enquire 


Who in the clay whereon he stampt his image 
Breath’d a celestial spirit. At his impulse 
Alone I speak— 
Both. Then, can’st thou not, hoar seer, 
At will call up, retain, dismiss the scenes 
That prescient float before you? 
Don. Bid the lake 
That spreads its mirror mid the range of mountains 
Draw down the golden sun, when the pale moon 
And each small star on its dark bosom twinkles: 
Or back recall the feaster and gay bridegroom, 
When the slow train of burial o’er it flings 
’ Its melancholy shadow—Shade on shade 
Succeeds, and passes off—Thus ’tis with me; 
My mind is asthe mirror of that water: 
Before me, forms in swift succession glide, 
And whispers of the names of men unknown: 
Some pass away forgotten, some remain 
Part clear, in part confus’d; others there are 
Of that impressive nature, that whene’er 
If but by chance once more [ catch a whisper 
Of names so syllabled, or view in life 
A glance of those in vision, the whole scene 
With all th’ attendant train of weal and woe 
Perforce starts up before me. ‘ 


As the next tragedy, Ivan, is selected for performance, 
we shall, for the present, only observe, that the conspirators’ 
acceptance of Rimuni as a confederate, is highly improbable; 
and that, in altering the work for representation, the author 
has made an imperfect and halting catastrophe, though it is 
rather more natural than as it appears in the first edition. 

On Zamorin and Zama, though we regard it as even 
better adapted for performance than Ivan, we shall not 
bestow a particular notice, especially as it is inferior in poetry 
to the succeeding tragedy. The scene is in Peru, and the 
plot takes rise from the rivalry of Pizarro and Almagro, and 
the enormities of the Spaniards. As its close is not over- 
fraught with horror, (for virtue is dismissed with success, 
which history, alas! proves to have been but temporary,) it 
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‘could not harrow the adulterated delicacy of a modern 


audience. Zama is a pleasing portraiture of warm conjugal 


-affection engrafted on esteem. 


The Confession, like most of this collection, is deficient in 
variety and intensity of dramatic interest; but in fancy, in 
occasional pathos, and the display of character, it is one of 
Mr. Sotheby’s best efforts. It developes the frailty of 
Julian, Count ef Tortona, who has committed a crime not 
very unfrequent in our diaries of new pre After marry- 
ing a youthful, noble, and accomplished dame Agnes, “ The 
daughter of Novara,” he is smitten with the charms of a 
peasant girl, the sister of his captive “ brother-in-arms— 
the Banneret”—-who had commended her to his protection. 
Though conscious of his first wedlock, he secretly marries 
the virtuous Ellen, finding his object to be otherwise imprac- 
ticable, and at different intervals steals to enjoy her society. 
He punishes with death the rashness of her liberated bro- 
ther, whose indignation had rudely assailed him in the pre- 
sence of his first wife, of whose nuptials he was solemnising 
the anniversary. Soul-stricken, he resigns his revenues to 
his wife Agnes, abandons her, and, leaving the female 
couple in ignorance of his fate, seeks to atone for his guilt by 
self-inflicted mortification, in discharging the duty of hos- 
pitalier to the convent of the Great St. Reciatd. The lan- 
guishing Ellen is soothed and protected by the benevolent 
countess. As they are travelling over the Alps, a series of 
adventures brings the two wives under the same roof with 
their penitent, who has already made the confession of 
his guilt to the provost and brethren, and subsequently su- 

eradded to his spiritual wound a corporeal one, in saving 
bis consorts from the violence of assassins. Sinking under 
the sickness of heart, and the alienation from life, which have 
gradually undermined his powers, he, together with his ex- 
emplary and forgiving Agnes, receives the pardon of Ellen, 
witnesses her death, and follows her into eternity. 

The scene of Alfonso’s confession is strongly marked: 


“ Provost. Disclose thy name, thy rank, what urg’d thee hither, 
And what mysterious motive here enchains thee 
To such dread hazards, that the oath-bound monk 
Shrinks from the toil. 
Alfonso. All shall be fully told. 
Julian my name. Wealth and fair heritage 
Of lands and castled towns, amid the Peers 
Of ducal Milan, rank’d me first in pow’r ; 
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My palace tow’r'd on proud Tortona’s brow, 
And I—its lord. 

Prior. Thou—thou, Tortona’s Count! 
’Twas but this morn— 

Alf. [interrupting him.] Nay—if you disbelieve, 
You'll hear strange things. 

Pro. [to the Prior.] Be silent—one rash word 
May all confuse. 

Alf. About my twentieth year, 


Ten years now past; [gradually becomes more and more confused; } 


nay—wonder not. These locks 
Once dark as jet, on sudden chang’d to grey, 
That night I stabb’d myself: and, whence this cheek 
With more than time’s deep traces sadly furrow’d, 
Your haunts can witness. At my twentieth year— 
Till then, each wish indulg’d, that Fancy form’d. 
Oh had I, ere that time, by Heav’n’s kind chast’ning, 
But tasted at the brim, but sipp’d one drop 
Of that sad cup whose bitter dregs I drain, 
Haply I had not been the man I am! 
Virtue had charms for me. No—no. It sprung not 
From Heav’n’s éternal root: "twas the frail flow’r 
That gaily blossoms in life’s sunshine day. 

+e 2 * * & H 


In the last battle at Novara’s siege, 
When Tremouille and Trevalci led the foe, 
And, from their steeds dismounted, Gaul’s brave knights 
Stood with portended spears, in firm array 
Immoveable. When fear had seiz’d our host, 
The Banneret and I, in arms sworn brothers, 
Rush’d emulous on, and in our breasts receiv’d 
Th’ opposing points. Our men, the opening made, 
Follow’d and comers As we bleeding lay, 
‘ Be thou, (he said) a brother to an orphan, 
‘Who has but me.’ I vow'd, and swoon’d upon him. 
When next I woke, "twas in Novara’s walls: 
Of him no more was known. 
Pro. You said you slew him. 
Alf. You shall hear all. ' 
The Duke restor’d, when war had ceas'd to rage, 
My name and rank disguis’d, I went as one 
Dear to her brother: and within a dell, 
Lock’d in by heights which scarce the neighb’ring swain 
Cross’d with his flock at summer, found the orphan. 
Oh! at the sight of her, the peasant girl, 
My soul at once discover’d why I sigh’d, 
Clasp’d in Novara’s arms. Spare the recital. 
I wooed, I won, and wedded her. 
Pro. How! wedded! 
Alf. I wedded Ellen, aye, and time flew by 
In bliss not earthly, while remembrance slept: 
But when the fiend was rous’d, fang’d scorpions stung me. 
At times, false cause pretended, I withdrew, 
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Short absence, to Tortona: there the smile 

That ever met me, 

Arm’d with new sting the viper at my heart. 

I had less keenly suffer’'d, had reproof 

Scowl’d at my entrance: it was-never so, 

But oh! the curse! while Agnes clasp’d my neck, 
My thought was of another! on a day, 

When annual feast and revels rous’d Tortona, 

In honour of our nuptials: as the pomp 

Mov’d on, the Countess radiant at my side, 
Forth rush’d the Banneret; yet, yet, [ hear him. 
‘ Traitor! receive from him who sav’d thy life 

‘ Fit meed for guilt like thine :’ he spoke and struck me, 
Struck me, Novara’s daughter by my side. 

Then my swift: steel— 

Pro, T thought— 

Alf. [interrupting him.] ’T was there he fell, 
But died in Ellen’s arms: and his last breath 
Bound her to break the tie that link’d her soul 
To perjury and murder. I return’d: 

At sight of me, for still our hearts were one, 

Her woe to frenzy rose. That time this hand 
Aim’d at my life: Heav’n will’d not so my death: 
Tho’ rumour widely spread it,” &c. &c. 


There is some good and touching poetry in the softened 
melancholy of Ellen’s disorder; but our limits compel us to 
abstain from transcribing any part of it. 

The Confession is also published in a separate form, for 
representation; though we did not see it, till after the pre- 
ceding observations were written. On perusing it, we are 
compelled to retract much of the praise we have bestowed. 
Mr. 8. has so defaced his literary offspring, as to create a 
suspicion, that he acts under the control of some judgment 
less correct than his own, but of more influence in the green- 
room. In the alteration, the death-bed interview and the 
description of Ellen’s disorder, are entirely lost; and her 
imaginative address to the scenes of her early childhood, 
which we considered interesting, as it resulted from the in- 
delible impression left on the heart aud the fancy by remote 
experience, is impaired in spirit, when given as the mere 
effect of iinmediate and renewed sensation. The recognition 
of the two wives and their husband takes place after the 
rescue from the assassins: Julian, as before, receives the 
forgiveness of both; but Ellen and the Count are respec- 
tively the victims of emotion, combined with the wounds 
and agitation of the past conflict. 

Orestes comes next under notice. Our dramatic writers 
wow seldom lay their scene on classic ground; but, notwith- 
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standing our fondness for our native romantic drama, we 
confess that we should not be displeased, if those impres- 
sive and engaging themes, whose value and beauty have 
not been superseded by the revolution of ages, were some- 
times to exercise our maturer faculties after employing the 
period of our childhood. The chief events of this play are 
the same as those in the Electra of Sophocles; and it ends 
with the death of Clytemnestra. The story of Orestes has, 
of course, too much horror for the stage; but, speaking in 
reference to the perusal, we are of opinion that Mr. Sotheby 
has used his materials with judgment. He has mitigated 
the harshness of Clytemnestra with some traits of reluctant 
repentance; and by eee Orestes as averse to the dire 
retribution, he has finely heightened the awefulness of his 
situation, by subjecting him to a foreknowledge of the hor- 
rors to which he was doomed, in consequence of an act im- 
periously enjoined on him, under a still stronger anathema. 
The author has at last made Orestes rather the instrument 
than the perpetrator of Clytemnestra’s death. 
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“ Cly. A death-groan strikes my ear— 
What’s this which bars my way? it is the robe 
Which tangled him—there’s one that stirs beneath: 
And blood, warm blood, spouts thro’ the heaving folds— 
Aigis. [faintly.| Fiy—l am slain—Orestes’ dagger pierc’d me— 
He is the stranger—fly. fe dies. 
[ As she attempts to fly, Orestes seizes her with one hand, with 
the other holds the dagger over her. 


Cly. What chill hand grasps me? 
Ores. Thou must not live— 
Cly. Spare me—my son! my son! 


Strike not this breast that nurtur’d thee! have pity— 
My son! my son! have pity on thy mother— 
Ores. [turns his face away.| I cannot wound her. 
[the voice that spoke at the tomb. 
“ Vengeance! vengeance! vengeance !” 
Cly. [shrieks.] Oh! ’tis Atrides’ voice—there is no hope— 
Thus—thus—my arm shall aid thy lingering blow. 
[seizes his arm, and rushes on the dagger. 
| The curtain falls.” 


Having completed our progress through these tragedies, 
a few general remarks seem to be due to their author. His 
principal fault is the rage for striking situations and catas- 
trophes, with a want of consistency in effecting them. We 
well know that “le vrai n’est pas toujours vraisemblable:” 
we do not expect that either great events or characters 
should be common; but we must always demand, that mo- 
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tives be sufficiently powerful to operate the ascribed results. 
The termination of Darnley is very uncouth; and we have 
hinted at a similar defect in Ivan. There is the same failure 
of likelihood in Zamorin resigning himself a hostage to the 
ag and in the conditions represented to actuate him. 

e acknowledge that we do not, upon the whole, consider 
these works as discovering a profound knowledge of human 
nature, or a powerful control over the emotions of the 
heart; but they do credit to the amiable feelings of the 
writer, his general resources of language, and loveliness of 
fancy. His style has enough of poetic idiom; but it is want- 
ing in graceful and prevailing ease. Blank verse, notwith- 
standing its apparent obviousness, requires the hand of a 
master to manage its variabilities with full and apposite ef- 
fect. The tragedies of Mr. Sotheby are better calculated to 
win upon the affections than to move the passions by storm; 
and, taken altogether, are not unworthy of a tasteful and 
cultivated age, which has both feeling to prize, and talent 


respectfully to emulate the superior and standard models of 
dramatic composition. 


Art. [X.— Researches into the History of Playing-Cards ; 
with Illustrations of the Origin of Printing and Engrave 
ing on Wood. By Sam. WELLER SinGer. Ato. pp. 373. 
4gs, ‘Triphook, 1816. 


Kuves, queens, and knaves, the deuce, clubs, and all hearts, 
seem interested in this subject. The gravest men and the 
gayest ladies are equally devoted to these pastimes; and, 
though inordinately, without feeling or expressing shame. 
Pope, who contends that the latter have “no character at 
all,” admits them to have this prominent feature of dis- 
tinction— 
“¢ A youth of folly, an old age of cards,” 


But they are ill-used by the satirist, who might have recol- 
lected their attachment to Whist ; an attachment singularly 
honourable to them, as that pastime requires serious atten- 
tion, and during the game not a word must be said.* This 
idleness in them is venial indeed, when compared with that 
of men, (who have higher destinies to fulfil,) as we find it 


* “ Whist, or the silent game.”——Complete Gamester, 1739, p. 194. 
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described by Sir J. Harrington, in his Treatise on Playe, 
1597 


“ T will leave to the divines,” says our knight, “ to tell you what be- 
came of them that did eate and drinke, and rose up agayn to play. Lett 
us but morally and civilly (as I may say) lay before us an exampell of some 
one, of which there is too great a choyse, that. spendes his whole life in 
play. As thus, for example; in the morninge,.perhapps, at chesse; and, 
after his belly is full, then at cardes; and, when his sperites wax dull at 
that, then for sume exercyse of his armes at dyce; and being weary 
thearof, for a little motion of his body, to tennis; and having warm’d him 
at that, then, to coole himselfe a little, play at tables (backgammon); and 
being disquieted in his patience for overseeing synk (cingue) and quater, 
or missing two or three fowle blottes, then to an interlude; and so (as one 
well compared it) lyke toa mill-horse, treddinge alwayes in the same 
stepps, be ever as far from a worthy and wise man as the circle is from the 
center. Would not one swear this were a marvellows idle fellow ?’—See 
Nuge Antique. 

For these Sir John hints at “holy virtuous pastymes, 
which bee advised, such as singing salmes, and himms, 
and spiritual songs ;” but of this idleness * (without profane- 
ness be it said) we have too much. A far worse class of 
players might be noticed, with whom sine questu friget 
lusus; but as we have to do with the things used, and not 
with their users or abusers, it is time to leave off play and 
go to work. . 

A quarto on playing-cards may appear at first to be some- 
thing like an attempt to anatomise a butterfly, and it may be 
called in tenut labor—at tenuis non gloria, as it respects our 
learned and very ingenious author. The fact is, that the 
subject, with all its bearings, is so handled as tu be very 
likely to occasion great er mm in those whose stu- 
dies have been bounded by Hoyle or Bob Short, while it will 
amuse, gratify, and instruct, even to surprise, such as lend 
their minds to curious and interesting research, 

It is impossible for us to go minutely into the various 
branches and merits of this volume. We shall therefore be 
obliged to do it the injustice to take a superficial view of. the 
contents and information of the three sections, of which it is 
compesed. 

The first section is devoted to the origim of cards. The 
principal novelty consists in the specimens of Oriental cards, 
and in the opinions built upon them. Mr. Singer (p. 13) 
very satisfactorily disproves the assertion of Count de Gebe- 
lin, that cards were im use among the Egyptians, in the 


* Viz. Exemntion from the militia, &c. 
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seventh century before our present era, and, at page 17, rea- 
sonably infers from his premises, that 


“ The game at cards, !ike the game at chess, travelled from India to the 
Arabians ; particularly as it seems that the Gipsies were orisinally Indians, 
driven from their couetry; and as they traversed the north of Asia and 
Africa before they reached Europe, introduced the game of cards into 
those countries, from whence it pacsed over to Europe long before them. 
What were the objects represented on the Oriental cards, or the games 
played with them, at their first introduction into Europe, we have now no 
means of ascertaining; but we may presume that they were not very re- 
motely different from the old Italian and Spanish cards, and the four suits, 
spade (swords), coppe (cups), denurt (money), and bestone (clubs), adopted 
both by the Ltalians and Spaniards, were probably the suits of the Eastern 
game, as some of these objects are stil! retained in their modern cards.” 

Now, says Mr. S. “ if the conjecture here thrown out, of the Oriental 
origin of cards, aud their derivation from chess, be allowed to have much 
probability, there can be no doubt bnt that it would be possible to esta- 
blish it more fully by directing inquiries among the intelligent natives of 
the East, or by an examination of their writers, from both of which sources 
we have been unable to derive any of our evidence.”—pp. 69, 70, 104. 


He proceeds to say, at p. 20, that, from the whole of the 
evidence before us, we have ouly a probability that cards 
were known in England soon after the second crusade, at the 
latter end of the thirteenth century. We have, however, 
certain proof that they were known here at least for some 
time previous to 1464; but whether we obtained them, in 
common with our neighboars from the East, or received them 
from the Spaniards, Italians, or French, remains to be 
proved. It isvery probable they were not in common use 
at their first introduction, but confined to the court and the 
houses of the great; it is ascertained, however, that the 
were very generally known here early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and then played by the idle of all classes. 

The cause of the European change in the suits is ex- 
plained on -the supposition that the original Eastern cards 
represented allegorically the orders or ranks of society, and 
that the Europeans had the same object in view in the repre- 
sentations upon theirs. Thus the suits on the Italian and 
Spanish cards have been said to signify by spade, or swords, 
the nobility; coppe, cups or chalices, the clergy; denari, 
money, the citizens; bastoni, clubs or sticks, the peasantry. 
The outs suits have also been illustrated in the same 
manner; the analogy appears striking, and the deduction 
replete with ingenuity. Pique, it has been supposed, was 
intended for the point of a lance or pike, used by knights 
in their justs, and therefore represents the first order, or 
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nobles: cwur, hearts, to denote the clergy—the hint may have 
been taken from some scriptural expression, a heart of un- 
belicf'—with the keart man believeth, kc. Trefle, clover, or 
trefoil, signified the husbandmen, or cultivators of the soil, 
who formed the middle class of the community, before the 
incrcased cultivation of arts, manufactures, and commerce 
he congregated men together in numbers, and formed great 
cities. Carreayv, the end or head of an arrow, represented 
the vassals, or lowest class of the community, from among 
whom ibe common soldiers, or archers, were taken. 

Carrean, however, has also been explained (Menestrier 
Bibl. Curieuse) as signifying square stones, or pavement, 
and thus alluding to the lowest order of the community. 


“ The suits of German cards are presumed,” says our author, “ to have 
the same symbolical ongin; and, if we may judge of the date of their 
adoption from the object represented upon them, it becomes exceedingly 
probable that they are of greater antiquity than the French suits, and date 
at least as early as the fourteenth century.”—p. 52. 


For the entertainment of the reader, we add these re- 
marks of Cabarrunias, Tesoro della Ling. Castell. in voce 
Bastone. 


“© We call one of the four suits at cards bastones, or bastos, (clubs,) on 
which we have given the representation of that object. It is well known 
that games, which consist in conquering and being conquered, have a war- 
like semblance, as the games of chess, tab/es, and others, and particularly 
the game of cards. For this reason, four objects have been represented on 
them, which produce the most hurtful ana mortal effects to mankind. 
The first is swords, by which men are drawn into open danger; and, not- 
withstanding these arms are of iron, not less dangerous are those of gold 
(oros), since for gold so many murders and robberies have taken place in 
the world. And Ovid says justly, Ferro nocentius aurum. Clubs were 
the second weapons used by men, for they succeeded fists ( punadas), from 
whence proceeds the term pugna, combat ; and clubs (bastones), and blud- 
geons ( porras), are the same weapon, for they both terminate in the form 
ofa leek; from whence the term porrazos, blows, and apporease, to cudgel. 
Swords followed, which have destroyed such millions of the haman species. 
Yet I demur in respect to cups (copas), which seem to have been invented 
rather to give life than death: but see what is said in Ecclesiastes— Prop- 
ter crapulam multi obierunt. And we have brawls and quarrels in our 
cups, and many have died in these frays.” 


To which atter remark on cups, we may add these lines 
from Butler: 


“So Noah, when he anchor'd safe on 
The mountain’s top, his lofty haven, 
Audall the passengers he bore 

Were on the new world set ashore, 
He made it next his chief design 

To plant and propagate a vine; 
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Which since has overwhelm'd and drown’d 
Far greater numbers, on dry ground, 

Of wretched mankind, one by one, 

Than all the flood before had done !” 

We shall conclude this section with Mr. S.’s acquiescence 
in the remark, that, had cards been introduced into England 
previous to the reign of Richard IJ., Chaucer, who died in 
1400, would have made some mention of them; yet, in 
speaking of amusements, he only says, 


“ They dancen, and they play at ches and tables.” 

That cards,” he adds, ‘¢ are mentioned in the Complaynt of Sir David 
Lindsay, has been already pointed out by Mr. Warton; and it is singular 
that a knowledge of the game is mentioned as an accomplishment in the 
character of a bishop.”—p. 20. 

This accomplishment, as it respects success, was mightily 
improved, according to an old anecdote of a certain bishop, 
who, when he played at whist with his chaplains, always in- 
sisted on naming the trump.* 

The history of playing-cards is so intimately connected 
with the origin of Engraving on Wood, or Xylography, and 
Printing, that a large portion of the second. section is de- 
voted to a consideration of the probable source of those arts. 
If the account, which, says Mr. S., gives the honour of the 
invention of xylography to the card-makers, be credited, it 
will be obvious that we owe the rise of that art, 

“© Which breathes a soul into our silent walls,” 


to these objects of amusement; and this circumstance gives 
to the whole inquiry more importance, and a higher degree 
of interest. (Pref. xiii.) This is certainly the most interest- 
ing and valuable portion of our author’s ingenious labours, 
and may, as he believes, lay claim to the merit of being the 
most complete sketch of typographical history which has 
been hitherto given to the English reader. 

No event more important can be found in the history of 
civilized Europe than the invention of the art of printing. 
That the xylographic art was the precursor of the art of 
printing, and that the latter owes its rise to it, is universally 
acknowledged; but the period of its invention, or adoption 
in Europe, is equally obscure and uncertain. 

“ That the xylographic art was exercised by the Chinese, at a period 
long antecedent to its possible origin in Europe, is now admitted; and, 
according to Du Halde and the Missionaries, the art of printing from en- 
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graved blocks of wood was exercised by them, near fifty years before the 
Christian era. The nature of their language, which contains such endless 
variety of symbolic figures, would have rendered any attempt at the use 
of moveuble types abortive; and tbus the ancient mode of tabular, or xylo- 
graphic printing, is still the only method in use.’’—p.77. 

Then follows their process, Still it is confessed, that Eu- 
rope may not have derived this art from China, but owe it to 
the inventive skill of some master-genius of herown. There 
can be no doubt that typography, or the art of printing with 
moveable characters and the press, are European inventions. 
That the Chinese preceded us in the possession of the art of 
block-printing, must be conceded ; but we beg leave to enter 
our protest against those said Chinese in all common cases. 
We do not like to be taken so far out of our latitude. Every 
antiquary at a loss, or polemic at a stand, or driven into a 
corner, escapes into the clouds in this way—he flies to the 
Chinese, and there he leaves you to find him out in the dark 
if you can. But time has pretty well shown, that the Chi- 
nese have no such title to intellectual preference. 

“ Whatever,” says Mr. S., “ may have been the origin of the xylogra- 
phic art, there is very little doubt that, from these card-makers and fabri- 
cators of saints, we derive the invention of printing in its first rude form, 
as it appears in the block-books: for it has been clearly shown, that they 
printed and sold books at alater period ; and that these block-books excited 
the idea of the invention of moveable characters, is pretty generally allowed. 
The gradual progress from these images with inscriptions, to copies of the 
historical drawings annexed to the biblical histories, was natural and easy ; 
a series of these would of course follow, with explanations annexed, en- 
graved on the same block. These aids to the devotion of the people were 
succeeded by the Donatuses, or brief grammars for the instruction of 
youth; which are recorded not only to have led the way to the invention 
of typography, but to have been among the first books attempted to be 
executed with moveable types. Thus we have a sufficiently obvious ex- 
planation of the manner 1n which the art of printing arose: it remains to 
examine the claims of Mentz and of Harlem to the meed of fame which 


its invention confers.”—p, 109. 

For our author's full, acute, and impartial arguments here, 
as, indeed, throughout, we must refer the reader to the work 
itself, contenting ourselves with observing that, in this case, 
the result is in favour of Germany. 

It has just been remarked, that, though engraving on 
blocks of wood was practised in China before it was in use 
in Europe, it might still have been an European invention. 
Another invention of one of the great Chauis has also tra- 
velled to this quarter of the globe, or perhaps we owe it to 
our own genius; but if not, we have marvellously improved 
upon it. Read,and judge. Mare Polo, who was in China 
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for eighteen years, about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, says, “ In this city of Cambalu (Pekin) is the treasur 
of the great Cham, who may be truly said to be an adept in 
alchemy, for he makes money of paper, formed from the 
mulberry-tree. And all this paper, or money, is made with 
as much authority and solemnity as if it was of fine gold or 
silver.”—p. 86. If this be alchemy, alchemy is no fable— 
EUPNKCLALEY. 


This paper-money of the Cham was stamped with a seal 
smeared with cinnabar. 


“« The stampille, or metal stamps, consisting of monograms, names, 
marks of goods, &c. in use among the Romans, afford,” says Mr. S., “ ex- 
amples of such a near approach to the art of printing, as first practised, 
that it is truly extraordinary there is no remaining evidence of its having 
been exercised by them, unless we suppose that they were acquainted 
with it, and did not choose to adopt it for some reasons of state-policy.”— 
p- 89. 

On this we may remark, that the ancients probably under- 
stood printing, from the specimens to be found in every 
museum of Romanantiquities, insome of which we see two 
or three lines of names, in letters raised from the surface, 
and retrograde, for the purpose of marking pigs, or poultry,. 

“ Aut pecori signum, aut numeros impressit acervos ;” 
or vases, or cups; 
“© Nam hec literata (urna Veneris).” 


Ka: mornpia yeanuatixa, and lettered cups, that had letters 
stamped upon them. See another sort, where the letters 
were engraved upon them. (Lucian, 4to. Vol. IL. p. 333.) 
But the reason why, when the art of printing had been dis- 
covered by the Romans, it should not be suffered to be used, 
might have been the idea with the Romans, as with the 
Turks,* that it would ruin the transcribers. Another sup- 
pression took place, on the same Epiesian principle. Ifthe 
account in Pliny, lib. 36. c. 26. and Petronius, p. 252. ed. 4to. 
be worthy of credit, and we have no reason to doubt the 
truth of the relation, Tiberius thought the ductility of glass, 
or whatever the invention was, of so much consequence to 
the real or imaginary value of gold and silver, that he con- 
sidered the suppression, both of it and its author, as abso- 
lutely necessary to the salvation of the precious metals. 

In this section we have many fine specimens of ancient 
cards. Their superior excellence to ours in every way, 
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as well as that we should have come to this time of the day 
without having made any improvement in the wretched 
figures on our cards, may appear singular. The question 
is well solved, perhaps, by this remark: “ While cards 
are only used for interest, and not amusement, it is 
thought of no consequence whether they are well or ill 
painted.” —Aneed. Hist. et Lit. 1796... The German cards 
ini@ht, as our author observes, be “ purchased not only as 
playing-cards, but as a series of instructive and amusing 
prints.’—p. 211. In our time they have (idly we fear,) been 
tried as instruments to communicate knowledge to the young. 
The idea will not appear very new, when it is known that 
Murner, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, applied 
them to the purpose of teaching the elements of logic and 
the Institutes of Justinian! Mr. S. says, that the Germans 
“sometimes publish their cards in the form of a book, with 
verses accompanying them;” (p. 201.) and from the fac- 
similes given, they were worthy of the distinction. The 
publication of cards in books afiords authority to an expres- 
sion in our Burns? 


“ They lee lang nights, wi’ crabbit leuks, 
Pore owre the Devil's pict UR'’D BEUKS; 
Stake on a chance a farmer's stack-yard, 
Av’ cheat like any unhang’d blackguard. 


There’s some exception man an’ woman, 
But this is gentry’s life in common.” 


The third section embraces what scanty information could 
be collected respecting some of the prineipal and most in- 
teresting of the games at cards. (p. xiii.) It will, however, 
(to practical persons) be found by no means the least interest- 
ing. We shall dismiss it briefly. “ Trappola,” says Mr. S., 
“js probably the most ancient European game;” (p. 236.) 
and “ whist, vulgarly called whisk, is said, by Seymour, to be 
a very ancient game among us; and the foundation of all 
the games upon the cards.” Two phrases at this game, as 
explained in the Gentleman's Magazine, for July, 1780, we 
shall notice. “ Six love, or nine love. I conceive the ex- 
pression may have come to us either from Scotland or Hol- 
land. Luff, in old Scotch, is the hand; so sia duff will mean 
six in hand, or more than the adversary when he has nothing 
on his score, &e. The curse of Necotland, the nine of dia- 
monds, because every ninth monarch of that nation was a 
bad king to his subjects. 4 have been told by old people, 
that this card was so called long before the rebellion in 1746, 
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and therefore it could not arise from the circumstance of the 
Duke of Cumberland’s sending orders, egrrenf written 
0 


upon this card, the night before the battle of Cul 
General Campbell to give no quarter.” 


Mr. Singer winds up with an anecdote, and a remark, with 
regard to card-playing, which deserve repetition. 

“ The celebrated Mr. Locke is reported to have been once in company 
with three distinguished noblemen, his contemporaries,” (rather superflu- 
ous!) “Lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, and Anglesea, who proposed cards; 
when Mr. Locke declined playing, saying he would amuse himself by look- 
ing on. During the time these noblemen were at play, he was observed to 
busy himself by writing in his table-book. At the conclusion of the piay, 
Lord Anglesea’s curiosity prompted him to ask Locke what he had been 
writing. His answer was, ‘ In order that none of the advantages of your 
conversation might be lost.’ And ogee his note-book, it was found 
to bethe fact. The inanity of such a collection of disjointed jargon, it is 
said, had the desired effect on the three noble philosophers,” &c. p. 276. 


The remark is from Henry’s History of Great Britain, by 
way of an apology for cards, as a happy invention, which, 
adapted equally to every capacity, removes the invidious 
distinctions of nature, bestows on fools the preeminence of 
genius, or reduces wit and wisdom to the level of folly. 

The Appendix contains some very desirable articles. 
Amongst them is an admirable one, entitled, “ A conjecture 


den, for 


concerning the origin of playing-cards and the game of 


whist,” which will be found an hypothesis as probable as it 
is amusing. It is written by Dr. Buchan, who seems, from 
his various labours, to consider the world and its concerns 
with a philosophic mind, which, though often rimLiny' be in 
the most serious investigations, rejects none, however oreign 
or trifling, that has a tendency to discover truth. 

We have now merely to observe, that the arguments and 
matter of this elaborate volume are so multifarious and in- 
volved, that we hope to be excused by the reader of the 
work itself for not having seen our way more clearly through 
it. Mr. Singer has hunted with the free help of the whole 
black-letter pack, puppies and all, from old Dance down 
to Mr. Haslewood, and such a collection of game has rarel 
been stowed in one pouch. We have done the best our 
compass would permit, to give a general idea of the mass, 
which, however, as it respects its merits and variety, we con- 
fess is very imperfect. Most people who take up the book 
will think they had some previous knowledge of the subject, 
but very few will reach half way to its conclusion without 
being entirely cured of that flattering opinion. 
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Mr. S. acknowledges himself to be “ a literary novice,” and 
there are certainly blemishes which we might be ungrateful 
enough to point out; but we are not critics made of such vile 
stuff as to take delight in dwelling on spots ubi plura nitent. 


Smedley’s Presctence. 
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Art. X.—Prescience: or the Secrets of Divination. A 
Poem, in Two Parts. By Epwarp Smepuey, Jun. 
London. Murray. 1816. Price 7s. 6d. 


"Tue title of this work might seem to import’ the revelation 
of divers recondite mysteries ; but the wisdom inculcated by 
Mr. Smedley is much of the same cast with the aphorism of 
Socrates, which confessed the ignorance of man, and tacitl 
bade him rest his hopes on the counsels of a higher intelli- 
gence. That prophecy is reconcileable with the: plan and 
goodness of Providence, we are forbidden to doubt by that 
Book of Life, in which Mr. Smedley professes himself a 
sincere believer. His present object is, to dwell with rap- 
ture on the high destination of the human soul—to prompt 
its aspirations, which he considers as a pledge of immor- 
tality—and to show the connexion between gratitude to the 
Creator and the principles of liberal and virtuous action or 
enjoyment, as they are respectively manifested in the inspired 
agents of Heaven—the poet, the lover, and the patriot. 
Though poetically and tastefully alive to the elegant fictions 
of mythology, he fairly decries the superstitions of heathen 
foresight, of astrology and witchcraft. The aniles fabelle 
of augury had before been refuted by the ample illustration 
and keen philosophical argument which pervade the writ- 
ings of the Roman orator. 
Che poem commences with a noble flight of imagin 


“ In the black skies where clouds eternal roll, 
And night inshrouds her undiscover’d Pole ; 
Where hous’d with darkness, in their earthy cell 
The shivering sons of lengthened winter dwell ; 
No sun, scarce peering o’er some ice-clad height, 
Streaks the red orient with his hues of light; 

No beams of evening, in their course delay’d, 
Pierce the deep void of universal shade; 

Till the slow months with doubtful gleam illume 
The cold and dreary wilderness of gloom ; 

And o’er the far horizon faintly play 

The chequer’d shadows of imperfect day. 
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‘** Yet often there, above, beneath, around, 
When stirs nosign of life, or light, or sound ; 
When cheerless Nature bosom’d on the deep, 
In night and silence sleeps, or seems to sleep; 
Flashing strange portents o’er the astonished heaven, 
The fleeting meteors of the North are driven; 
Shake their red tresses from the troubled sky, 
And cast one momentary beam and die. 
** So to this prison of dull clay confin’d, 
In darkness broods the imperishable Mind. 
Fain would it urge through realms untried its course, 
And drink the floods of knowledge from their source ; 
Trace each mysterious secret of its frame, 
Know whither tends its doom, and whence it came. 
Yet as its glance to nobler scenes ascends, 
Some grosser film the glorious vision ends; 
Thick clouds of Sense o’er all the prospect roll, 
And check the aspiring energy of Soul : 
Till chill’d and battled on its lowly way, 
It chides the lingering night, and pants for day.”—pp. 7—9. 


We extract, from the second part, one of the happiest. 


passages in the description of the poetical character : 


“ Nor wonder ye, in whose cold bosoms dwell 

No fancies rous’d by Poesie’s sweet spell ; 
Ah! wonder not if more enamoured eyes 
View all creation big with prodigies. 

Silent and chill to nature’s throne ye steal, 
And dim the grandeur which ye cannot feel: 
Gauge ocean’s fulness, mete the fields of sky, 
Then all the glory of her works deny. 

In vain to you her mighty book is spread, 

Its sense is hidden, though its signs be read. 
In vain your priests from morn dll eve divine, 
No spark ethereal rests upon their shrine: 
‘The tabled Baal whom their vows obey, 
Babbles, or sleeps, or journeys on his way. 

“ Not so the gifted child to whom belong 
The holy love, the thirst unquench’d of song: 
To whom the rarer boons by Heaven assigned, 
The glow, the brightness, and the flame of miud. 
There nature’s hand its choicest seeds has shed, 
But fenc’d not in the garden which it spread : 
There, with its own luxuriance quick, the soil 
Spurns the restraint, outruns the spur of toil: 
And in despite of very riches, breeds 
A waste of fatness with a maze of weeds. 
Mingled with herbs of ‘ mickle grace and power’ 
Springs many a fading, manya baleful flower ; 
And the tall forest’s stately boughs between 
The thriftless ivy intertwines her green.” —pp. 59, 60. 


There are several impressive delineations of natural scenery, 


which our limits constrain us to pass over. Mr. Smedley 
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sometimes indulges in licenses, which every ear will not 
approve : 


“ Hous'd in such houselessness,”"—-.p 43. 
* He trod not blindly, thougli his bodily eye.”"—p. 68. 


This latter can, perhaps, hardly be sanctioned by the ex- 
nimple of Milton, to whom it refers; for epic blank-verse 
may pe allowed a range, which cannot suit with the heroic 
couplet, | 

Out general opinion of this:poem is highly favourable to 
the author’s command of style, his activity of mind, and 
elegance of versification, 


TTistotire des Factions, Sc. 
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Arr. XI.—Wistotre des Factions de la Révolution Fran- 
coise, par Joseru LayALur'e, ancien Capitaine d’ Infan- 
lerie, ancien Chef de Division a la Grande Chancelliere 
de la Légion d’ Honneur, &c. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray, 
Albermarle Street. 1816. 


No sooner had the pseudo-philosophers and inexperienced 
politicians of France, sent abroad the uncontrouled spirit of 
innovation, than every thing excellent was threatened with 
deterioration or ruin. The barriers which the laws of God 
and man usually oppose to violent passions, were broken 
down, and a people-naturally mild and polished changed 
into a herd of meéreiless barbarians. France then became 
the centre of alternate tyranny and anarchy. Faction rose 
after faction like the waves of a stormy sea, threatening all 
states alike with destruction. A change so sudden and so 
general in the manners and disposition of a great nation, was 
considered by many people, as an anomaly in the history of 
the human mind. And we admit, with our author, that 
to the factions which ruled France, not to the mass of the 
nation, must all the crimes which stained the early part of 
its revolution be attributed. His work is written purposely, 
indeed, to rescue from obloquy the great body of his country« 
men, by pointing out the real authors of the crimes which 
desolated their native land. | 

Those who were surprised at the demoralization of Francé 
when the revolution broke out, ought to have remembered 
that it had been prepared for excesses by the corrupt state 
of society. The morality of the nation had received ‘a severe 
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wound vader the regenc of the Duke of Orleans ; and that 


was encreased considerably during the latter years of Louis 
XV. The nation groaned under the weight of taxes levied, 
in a great measure, to satisfy the extravagance of the Prince 
and his mistresses. Louis XV. was no longer Louis le bien 
dimé.'’ Given up wholly to the mpst unworthy pleasures, 
and’ callous to the miseries'of his people, he was universally 
Wespised—by many éven hated; and both the ‘clergy atid 
the nobles, who,condescended to worship the idol of the day, 
partopk of the contempt which followed him to the grave. , 
"He ‘was succeeded’ by Louis XVI., a prince endowed ‘with 
qualities more solid than brilliant, ‘and which, therefore, 
fitted him more for a private than for a public station. 
Destitute of resolution and ever distrustful.of his own powers, 
he was the tool of his ministers, who led him into errors as 
dangerous to himself as they were injurious, to the people 
whom he loved. . Of these errors the assistance which he 
gave to the British provitices in America was one: we need 
not add, that the recall of the parliament exiled by his pre- 
@lecessor, was anoilier. From one or.both of these measures, 
the ill-digested, ill-assorted ideas of liberty which were gain- 
ing, ground in France; received a fresh impulse, and were 
rendered instrumental to, the overthrow of the, monarchy, 
This event was accelerated by the wealth and_ popularity, of 
the infamous. Duke: of, Orleans. . The state, of ferment..was 
increased. by the alarming situation of the, figances, laid, open 
to the, public by the compte, rendre of Necker. .. Surronn 

by. difiiculties, and yielding. tothe suggestions: of incom- 
petent.advisers, his majesty vesolved to convoke the, statess 
general of the kingdom,, | ! ty 

. The situation of France, at the. period alluded jto, was 
iruly alarming. The court was, weak in, iis, decisions, and 
uncertain in its measures. The hauteur, aad pretensions of 
the nobles, were. excessive ; whilst the tiers &at had notions 
no, less exaggerated of the rights which belong to men united 
in society. The, parliament appeared indifferent to the 
vita], interests of the state; the financial embarrassments were 
rapidly encreasing ;; the, factions. were organizing riots. and 
murders ;, whilst the well-disposed awaited. in sileat awe and 
in seeming apathy, the bursting of the storm which threat. 
ened. the kipgdom. .....{, 5) 5), | ts " 

. Whe.states-geveral met, at Versailles on the 4th,of May, 
1789 ;,and.on the 17th of June following, the tiers; dat, ab- 
jusing the ancient name of states-general, adopted tbe noyel 
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denomination of national assembly; and called upon the 
nobles and the clergy to join the representatives of the nation. 
This event was soon followed by: the memorable proceedings 
of the 4th of July, when the Bastille was taken; and when 
a little more courage ‘would have raised d’Orleans to ‘that 
throne'which was the object of his ambition. This day “is 
mentigned by our author as : | 

“ Un jour a jamais fameux, qui brisa dang un instant tous les ressorts de 
Pétat; transforma toat a coup le plus doux des peuples en un peuple de 
tigres; dénatura toutes les idées de morale & de civilisation; langa sur le 
globe I'épidémie de la guerre & de la révolte; \ prostitua la liberté qu'il 
affecta de bommer sa mere,” | ‘> 

But, on the other hand, he considers the act itself as ** L’un 
‘¢ dés’ plus imposans, des plus nobles actes de la volonté d’un 
‘¢orand peuple.” (Vol. I. page 83) Terrified by these 
excesses, the kitig’s brothers, some of the princes of his blood, 
and many of the most eminent’ of his nobles, quitted their 
country, deserting the monarch whom they should have 
remained to defend. ' In the mean ‘ime, -the evil-disposed, 
though still in obscurity, employed active emissaries to 
sow throughout the empire the’seeds of rapine and rebellion. 
The outrages of ‘the 5th of October, compelled the king to 
reside at Paris, ‘whither he was'soon followed by the assembly: 
and this change in- the place of iis sitting, by! exposing it 
more to the influence’ of the factions, destroyed,’ in a very 
great measure, the real freedom of its deliberations: ——A bout 
this period was formed the society, afterwards so well known 
under the name'of Jacobins: Some members of the op- 
position were in the habit of meeting to concert’ measures, in 
the library belonging to the convent of the Jacobins. ' They 
were soon joined by many friends. ‘A president’and secre- 
taries were appointed ; and a cote society set on foot, on 
the model of the assembly. This dangerous example was: 
quickly followed throughout the whole kingdom—~iw every 
city, every town, and every village. 1 {wre 
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Or the internal regulations of a country, none, perhaps,” is 
more worthy the serious attention of the legislature, than, its 
system of weights and measures. Most governments, ancient. 
and modern, seem to have been sensible of ‘this.trath:; and,» 
at’ various periods, none appears to have ;been more so than. 
our own. The codes of many nations abound with legis- 
lative enactments on this subject—a sabject of ,which, as. 
Pr. Kelly observes, the importance is universally. admitted, 
as‘ it mingles more or less with every concern, and con, 
** dition of lite. AU the productions of land and. labour, 
“¢ of nature and art, are bought, sold, or estimated by weights, 
‘cand measures. Hence they have been very properly,. 
“< defined the foundation of justice, the safeguard of property, . 
‘and the rule of right. Their correctness is among the first 
‘“ precepts of the divine law, and is commanded by every 
““wovernment. Even the laws of honour peculiarly, abhor. 
“ any fraud in this respect, as « base violation of canfidence.”’ 
But though, at first sight, nothing would appear more 
simple and easy than to produce an uniformity in the weights, 
and measures of any country, and by legal penalties to pre- 
vent the frauds which are so universally, practised; yet the, 
good effect of legal interference has generally. been less in this 
case than in any other in which it has been tried; and almost, 
every mode of correction that has been devised, as. served , 
upon the whole to augment the existing abuse. | 
Were the original intent of the laws of England obeyed, 
there would be ** one uniform standard of weights, measures, 
*¢ and manufactures,” among us. In Magna Charta, there 
is a provision to that effect; and since the date of that 
memorable act, the attention.of.the legislature has repeatedly 
been directed to the same desirable object. Every one at 
length acknowledges the necessity of some improvement in 
the metrical system of this country ; those excepted, whose 


‘which; like Dr. Kelly’s, goes to the bottom. of the subject, 
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ears are shut against conviction by interest or prejudice. 
The curious and reflecting will naturally be led to enquire 
into the causes of the repeated failures of the legislature in 
the important business under consideration; and a book 


aiid can furnish much of the assistance requisite to them in 
their enquiry, will, no doubt, be cagerly sought after. 

It is evident that he who should devise a metrical system 
well calculated for adoption in all commercial countries, 
would perform a very essential service to mankind. How 
much the transactions of the merchant would be facilitated, 
and how many frauds would be prevented, by sucha system, 
we need not say. But when we consider the difficulty of 
producing uniformity in the weights and measures of one 
nation—say of ourselves, who are comparatively so few in 
number, what difficulties ought we not to apprehend, in any 
aitempt to establish a system that should embrace’ all the 
nations of the earth? If any one ever deserved to be univer- 
sally adopted, it was that beautiful one, which was invented 
by the French philosophers at the beginning of their por- 
tentous revolution; and which, after a fair trial under the 
sanction and authority of the laws, has failed in practice, 
and been partially given up. The authors of it had an idea, 
that its intrinsic excellence would secure its ultimate pre- 
valence throughout the world, as soon as that excellence 
came to be known and experienced. ‘*A nation,” says the 
famous Laplace, * that would introduce such a system of 
‘* measures, would unite to the advantage of reaping the 
“¢ first fruits of the improvement, the pleasure of seeing its 
‘¢ example followed by other countries, of which it would 
** thus become the benefactor: for the slow but irresistible 
‘Sempire of reason must at length prevail over national 
*¢ jealousies, and over all other obstacles that are o} 

‘to a measyre of which the convenience is universally felt.” 
But the expectations of the great philosopher have not’ been 
realised, and the progress of reason has not been so tapid, 
or so irresistible, as he and others supposed, His coantry- 
men have done all in their power to get rid of the measure; 
and to the ‘general advantages aud excellencies of it, the 

have opposed the ex perience of particular inconveniences and 
defects, of which some are real—and otbers only imaginary. 
The Greek’ nomenclature, which was substituted for the 
ancient French, has proved a considerable obstacle to 
its reception in every part of France; and the method of 
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calculation by,decimals has been, a stumbling-block to .the 
vulgar, to whom the basivess of measuring and weighing iis 
commonly, intrusted. Myriagramme, kilogramme, ; hecto- 
metre, kilometre, &¢:, were tecth-breaking, words,,to.the 
French traders and mechanics—it. was ;all; Greek to them, 
and they, would have no more of it than was. absolutely 
forced upon them, ‘The nation did not partake, inthe com- 
prehensive views. of. their: philosophers, who. thought, for 
mankind, while the populace thought only, for themselves. 
‘This is not the first instance, in which, the mighty, projects of 
the.sage, or the hero, have been frustrated by, Jocal habits and 
vulgar prejudices. 1 ad Blunw alwenl wasm wou bas 

., In\the,year 1758, long before the labours ‘of the,French 
mathematicians took place, a committee, of our ea of 
edocs was, appointed. ‘‘ to enquire, into the original 
“ Standards of Weights and, Measures:in this kingdom, and 
*- to. consider the laws relating thereto.” | Their investigation 
was pursued ina systematic able manner; and their report 
contains a full illustration of the subject, and should: be con- 
sulted by. eyery, person who wishes to acquire, coriect. infor- 
mation respecting it... Dr. Kelly’s account, of their. pro- 
ceedings is well drawn up, and his extracts, from the report 
are, judicious and useful:' The plan recommended b 

this committee avoided the error. of the French system. | It 
wwas less calculated to, outrage public feeling; and conse- 
quently more likely. to be, admitted into general practice. 
It made no alteration in, the usual methods of calculation, or 
in the names to which the ears of the people had always been 
accustomed; but mercly, in the guantities.,, Considering it, 
for instance, as both absurd .in itself, and productive of 
bad. consequences, that there should be several measures of 
different capacity, each called a bushel ; and several different 
weights, each known by the name of a pound; they pro- 
Seeded to fix a standard which should regulate the capacity 
of the busbel, and the weight of the pound, suffering them, to 
retain their ancient names. The name is commonly the last 
thing which a people like to see altered. We do not, however 
much, if at all, blame the error, which was committed by 
the authors of the French, metrical system... The principal 
terms employed in arts and sciences haye always been Greek; 
and no one can suspect such men of.a pedantic affectation 
of learning. Yet, in such acase, thet language,is the best, 
which is the most, extensively;studied and understood ; and, 
on this principle, they must either baye adopted the Latin, 
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which all have learned’ who’ can be said to have ny Wart- 
ing, or the French, which they probably rejected frony ‘a 
sense of delicacy. 

The proceedings of, the Committee, in 1814; :ard founded 
upon those of the Committee of 1758—on which no ,im- 
portant improvements have been made. These proceestings, 
which were approved of, without a debate by the Houseof 
Commons, have been strongly, and, in some respects, justly, 
condemned’ in the House of Lords; particularly by't 
facetious Earl Stanhope, who does not disguise his opinion, 
that those who prepared the bill, ‘‘ had no nous for, the 
“* business.” So considerable an alteration in. the, present 
system should not be hastily or unadvisedly made; anc We 
heartily wish’ that Dr. Kelly’s publication’ had’ made’ its 
appearance somewhat sooner; for a perusal of the various 
and important matter, it contains, must have beén of consi- 
derable service'to those, whose duty it was to seek for intot 
mation. We hope very soon to sce the subject revived, and 
to witness its ultimate success. tan ae ae 

We shall now proceed to a more partlonlag consideration 
of the measure recommended by different bodies, of men) in 
England and France. Since it is manifestly useless to think 
of ‘determining which of two unequal weights or measures 
is true or false, unless there bé some fixed standard with 
which they may be compared, the first business of the legis- 
lator is to settle‘this standard. -Standards dareof two kintds— 
arbitrary standards’ and invariable standards ‘from aatife: 
* The former,” says Dr. K.; ‘are those arith pope er 
‘\(except in France,) and tlie latter are intend d to correct 
‘¢ them, and restore them, if lost.” |The different patts of the 
body of some eminent person were often assumed as arbi 
standards; thus we are informed that the yard! was the length 
of the arm: of Henry the First. |The invavidble statdatds 
from nature, which modern philosophers most depend upon, 
are the length of a pendulum yibrating seconds, and. the 
length of a quadrant of the meridian—the former.of which 
was preferred by the English committee of 17585 the latter 
by the Academy of Sciences. in France. ‘Bither’ of ‘these 
standards is sufficiently correct for practical pi urponts ‘yet 


each, of them is aitended with its peculiar but ling in 01 
veniences, which it is not worth while hereto.consider,........ 
Kor the amusement, as well as the information, of our 
readers, we shall transcribe from the’ work: the follo ing 
short * Explanation of the French Metiical System,” Whic 
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is now, for ihe first time, introduced to the notice of English 


- readers. : 


Explanation of the French Metrical System. 


“ The fundamental standard adopted in France for the new system of 
weights and measures, is, as before stated, a quadrant of the meridian; 
that is to say, the distance from the equator to the north pole. This 
quadrant is divided into ten millions of equal parts, and one of these parts 
or-divisions is called the metre, which is adopted as the unit of length, and 
from which by decimal multiplication and division all other measures ate 
derived. The length of the quadrant has been computed by measuring an 
arc of the meridian, between the parallels of Dunkirk and Barcelona, and 
it has been found to meastre 5130740 French toises,” which, divided into 


-10 millions, gives 56.9413 French inches, which is the MrTRE, or element 


of all the other measures, and which is eqnal to 39.371 English inches. 

_ “Tn order to express the decimal proportions, the following vocabulary 
has been adopted.—The word deca prefixed, means 10 times; hecto, 100 
times; kilo, 1000’ times; myria, 10,000 times——On the coutrary, for 
alivisors, the word deci expresses the 10th part; centi, the 100th part; and 
milli, the 1000th part.—Tbus  deca-métre means 10:inetres; deci-métre, 
the 10th part of a metre; hecto-métre 100 metres ; centi-métre the 100th 
part of a metre, and so on for the rest, "The métre (as before stated) is 
the element of long measure.—The are, which is a square deca-metre (or 
100 square metres) is the element of superficial measures.—The sfere, 
which is a cubic metre, is the element of solid measures.—The /itre, which 
is the cubic deci-métre, is the element_of ‘all liquid measures, and, of all 
other measures of capacity.—Lastly the gramme, which is the weight of a 
cubic centi-métre of distilled water, is the element of all weights.” 


_ Such is the outline of this famous -system,! to which the 
author has subjoined some tables, shewing ‘* the proportions 
“¢ between the new weights, and the old, -and also their rela- 
$6 tion, to English weights and measures.”’ But as the reader 
will doubtless feel interested in! the, fate of such a scheine, 
we will present to him the following account of the present 
state of weights and measures,in France, ina letter froma 


French merchant, in answer to certain enquiries made by 
Dr. Kelly. tainly 


“ The introduction of the new system of weights and measures into 
France, has experienced, as might be expected, the greatest’ and’ most 
general opposition, There were two enemies to be contended with, hard. 
indeed to be conquered; first, habit, which, particularly with the common 

eople, is second nature, and which has made them always distrust the use 
hat the merchants might make of these new weights and measures to their 
detriment; and they were the more ‘suspicious, as al] the new Greek 
denominations were foreign to their ears.’ It'was found too late, that it 
was Wrong not to preserve, at least for some time, or perhaps for ever, 
the old denominations, applying them.to the new measures. There wag 
an endeavour made afterwards to remedy it, by an attempt of conciliation, 
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which I shall mention presently, which has not had all the bod effet 
that was expected, but on the canheney has produced new incdaveniences, 


Secondly, private interest, that wilful blindness whose eyes. it is ‘So.hard 
to open. ‘The generality of shopkeepers thought, erroneously, that their 
profits depended exclusively on the study that they had made of the 
relations between the weights and measures of the country of production, 
with those of the places of consumption. They thought their trade would 
be destroyed, when the consumer could easily calculate the prime ‘cost of 
the goods; and from that time they used thejr utmost exertions to oppose 
the admission of this new system. ‘These various oppositions, however, 
hegan to give way, and it is certain that they would have’ been ‘at last 
entirely sarmounted, if the govermment had persisted in refusing any con- 
cession. 

“ Such was the state of things when the Imperial government, about 
the year 1812, with a view to join the respect due to old habits, .with the 
preservation of the new system, allowed, for a limited time, that, instead 
of different fractions of the new weights and measures, others called uguedlle 
should be formed, bringing them as nearly as possible to the value of those 
anciently in use; thus, for example, a half kilogramme forms’ at presenit'a 
new measure called the livre usuelle; it is not exactly the old divre, poids 
de marc, but nearly 3 gros grains more. | slesmadt 

* Thus then the new system is still preserved, since this new weight is 
exactly half of the kilogramme ;: but by 2 concession, much, to be regretted, 
it has been permitted to divide this half kilogramme, not by decimals, but, 
hike the old livre, into 16 ounces, and the other divisions.as\in the anciéiit 
poids de marc. In a word, this new ounce and its, divisions| depart so 
widely from the gramme, that the proportion cannot be discovered mithoyt 
the aid of calculation, Similar concessions have been made with respect 
to the divisions of measures of @xtent and capacity, and td these chin es 
people yery vatarally bend, because they come near their did habits; bat 
they remove them farther from, the new decimal system; which it) isostill 


. 


intended to preserve, and to establish in the end.” 


So much. forthe alterations introduced into the ‘Frenth 
system. | Dr. Kelly goes at large into the subject of the state 
of Weights and Measures ian England, Scotland, and Freland’; 
but our limits will not allow us to follow hinr throughout tis 
statement. We shall’endeavour to give‘an idea of the prin- 
cipal measures recommended by the two commiittecs’of 17 
and J814; only premising, that it was the inténtion of 
legislature, that the weights and measures should be the’sam 
ihronghout the United Kingdom. In Scotland they”'y ry 
much more, and in Irelandemuch less; than in Mavland?'*” 

The caution with which the members of the frrst ‘of these 
committees proceeded, is manifest from their not being content 
with fixing the number of cubical inches, which measures of 
capacity were to contain, without at the same time fixing their 
depth and breadth. They recommended, for. instance; that 
(for dry goods only) the bushel should not exceed 8 inches 
in depth, the peck 54 inches, and the gallon 5 inches’: ‘an’ 
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the following observation clearly shows that they had well 
considered both the advantages and the inconveniences that 
would result from such a regulation: “* Your ‘committee 
“¢ must; at the same time, observe, that, if the above regu- 
“ lation of the depth of dry measures is thought proper, it 
s¢ will be altended withithis inconvenience, that there must 
‘¢ be iwo, different sorts of measures of the same capacity 
*¢ and denomination, one for dry zoods, and the other for 
“liquids, because the last not only do not require such a 
“ restraint of the depth, but cannot, with convenience in 
6 practice, admit of such shallow measures; and the per- 
‘6 mitting of such different forms of measutes may introduce 
** many greater frauds and evils, than the restraint will 
*renredy.” sen Ra Ye 
_ As the determination of certain standards was one of the 
most important purposes for which the committee were 
appointed, and as in this part of their duty they exerted 
themselves very successfully, we shall be somewhat par- 
ticular in detailing their, proceedings. With respect to the 
‘yard, which is the foundation of all other linear measures 
and measures of capacity, they thought they could not do 
better than adopt the one which had been previously pre- 
pared by the Royal Society, from an accurate examination 
‘and comparison of all the standards... In the size and con- 
struction of the brass rod, which they intended to serve as 
ithe future standard, they were extremely particular. In 
fixing the standard pound, the first question that occurred 
was, whether the pound Troy, or the pound Avoirdupvis, 
“was most proper for the standard. They decided in faver 
of the pound Troy, while the’ committee of 1814 have cdn- 
sidered the pound Avoirdupois as the most proper ;—an 
alteration, of which we are upon the whole disposed. to 
Approve, as we.consider the circumstance of the former being 
the weight established by our laws, to be outweighed by the 
more general usage and utility of the latter. | They wisely 
advise an. exception in'the case of the goldsmiths and apothe- 
caries. On the utility of the pendulum as a :fixed standard 
from nature, we shall quote some observations: from the'Re- 
port of the committee of 1814) 06.0 6) fs cory mokene™ 
“ Tt appears to your committee, that the great cases of the inaceu cies 
which have prevailed, are the ‘want of a ‘fixed standard in nature, with 


' 


which the standards of measure’ mighit'at all' times ‘be easily compared, the 
want.of a simple mode: of connecting’ the measures of ‘length with those of 
capacity and weight, and also the want of proper tables of! equalization, 
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by means of which the old measures might have readjly been converted, into 
‘the new standards. Some rude attémpts seem to have heen made to 
establish a mode of coinecting the measures of capacity with weight. Tn 
an act uf the 51st ‘of Henry Third, intituled ‘ Assisa Panis et ervisiv, 
it is declared ‘that an English penny, called the sterling, round without 
clipping, should weigh'32 grains of wheat, well dried and gathered out of 
the middle of the ear ; and 20 pence tormake anounce, 12oundes a pnand, 
8 pounds a gallon of wine, and 8 gallons of wine a, bushel of London.’ 
Nothing, however, can be more uncertain and inaccurate than this me- 
thod of determining the size of a gallon-measure by the weight of a certain 
number of grains of wheat, which must vary according td the season and 
the nature of the soil and climate where they aré produced. In order 
to obtain some information as to what were the best means of comparing 
the standards of length, with some invariable natural standard, your com- 
mittee proceeded to examine, Drv Wi Hyde Wollaston, secretaryitd the 
Royal Society, aud Professor Playfair of Edinburgh. -direm:theevidenoe 
of these gentlemen, it appears. that the length of a pendulum! making a 
certain number of vibrations in @ given portion of time, will always be 
same in the sameé latitude; afi that the’ standard Ruighsh' th i 
accurately compared with the lehgth of the pendulam sh vibrates 
times in a minute in thie latitude of London. | Dhe tength of this penddluth 
is $39.18047 inches, of which the yard contaws 36,,.Any,dxpert ,wateh- 
maker can egsil adjust a pendulum, which, shall vibrate exactly a 2 per 
ina minute. The French. government have adopted d§ the standard.of 
their measures, 4 portion of*an arc of the meridian, which was:accdrately 
measured.' The standard metre; which’ is the ‘10;000;000th' part of the 
quadrant of the meridian, which is engraved om the: Platina scale preserved 
inthe National Institute, has been’ compared with, the Evglisty standard 
yard, by Professor Pictet-of Geneva, and was found. to nrecy ity at the 
émperature of $2 degrees, by 3.3702 inches; And,'at the'te perature of 
55 degrées, by $.3828 inches.’ The standard ‘yard may ‘therefore bd at 
any time ascertained, by a comparison either with an arc df the meridian, 
or the length of the pendulum, both ,of which may be considered gg in- 
variable,, The standard, of, limear measure being thus established and 
ascertained, the, measures of capacity are easily deduced from, it, by 
determining the number of cubical inches which they should contain. 
The standard of weight must he derived from the measures of capacity, 
by ascertaining the weight of a given bulk of some substance of which the 
specific gravity is invariable. Fortunately that substance which is m 
generally diffused over the world answers, this condition. The, speci 
gravity of pure water has been found to be inyariable at the same. tempe- 
rature;. and, bya very remarkable coincidence, a cubic foot. of pure w 
(or 1,728 cubical inches) at the temperature of 564° by Fabrenheit’s t 
mometer, has, been ascertained to weigh exactly 1090 ounces of avoirdup. 
and therefore the weight of 27,648, inches is equal, to,oue pound, avoir- 
dupois,” ance ar ae aoe 
This coincidence gives oceasion to the committee to-re- 
commend thé weight of water contained by any véisel, “asa 
better theasure of its capacity, and more easily applicable, 
oie oe bora f a 


than the number of cubical inches in it, Pa 


« They are alsovof opinion, ‘thatthe ‘staudard ogalton, from) whieh alll 
the other measures of capacity should be derived, should be made of 
; } ; , peat te) . Tere A 
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such a gize as to contain such a weight of pure water of the temperature 
af 564°, as should be expressed in a whole number of pounds avoirdupois, 
and such also as would admit of the quart and pint containing intege! 
numbers of ounces, without any fractional parts.” 

They proceed to recommend that the gallon be made to 
contain ]O0lbs. of water; in which case 

‘The bushel will contain 80lbs. of water, or 2211.84 cubical inches: 
the quart 69.12 cubical inches, or 40 ounces of water; the pint $4.56 
cubical inches, or 20 ounces of water; the half-pint will coutain 17.28 
cubical inches, (which is exactly 4, part of a cubical foor,) and 10 ounces 
of water. Any smaller measures might with great propriety be described, 
according to the number of ounces of water they coutained.” 

They propose the following simple and accurate method 
of ascertaining the standard pound, upon hydrostatical 
principles. ‘* Immerse in water a solid cylinder of brass, 
“* containing 27.648 cubical inches, and ascertain the dif- 
© ference between its weight in water and its weight in air, 
“ by means of the common hydrostatic balance. The dif- 
“¢ ference between ifs weight in water and its weight in air, 
6 (or the weight of the volume of water occupying the same 
“¢ space,) is the pound avoirdupois.” In this manner, as 
they rightly conclude, ‘* the standard of length is kept 
*S invariable, by means of the pendulum; the standard of 
“¢ weight by means of the standard of length ; and the stand- 
* ard of capacity by that of weight.” We shall close this 
subject with a few of the resolutions, with which the Com- 


mittee of 1814 wind up their report. 


11. That it is the opinion of Uns Committee, that all contracts, bargains, 
sales, and dealings, ought to be taken and adjudged to be accarding to the 
standards aforesaid ; and that no person should recover the price of goods 
sold, or the goods theinselves, or any damages on account of any contracts, 
bargains, sales or dealings, but according to the said standards.—12. That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that it ought to be penal for any person 
to have in his possession any Measure or Weight that is not agreeable to 
the aforesaid standard.—13. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
it ought to he made highly penal for any person to make or sell any Mea- 
sure or Weight that is not agreeable to the aforesaid standards.—14. That 
it is the opinion of this Comunittee, that for enforcing an uniformity in the 
Weights and Measures to be used for the future, no person should he per- 
mitted to make Weights and Measures, without having first obtained a 
proper licence for that purpose, on payment of a certain sum.—15. That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that all Weights and Measures to be 
herealter made, ought to be marked with the name of the maker; and, 
after a proper examination of the Weight or Measure, the same ta be 
stamped with the initials of the name of the person who has examined it.— 
16. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that all weights exceeding 
five pounds, should be made of brass, copper, bell-metal, or cast iron ; 
and that all weights of five pounds, or under, should be of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, or bell-metal.—19. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
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that the provisions of the Acts of the 35 Geo. ILI. cap. 102, and the 37 

Geo. III. cap. 143, should be extended, so as to empower justices of the 

peace to search for and destroy false measures as well as false weights, 

und to hear and determine and put in execution the law with regard to 
Weights and Measures, and to inflict or mitigate such power as shall be 

thought proper; and to have such other authorities as shall be necessary for , 
compelling the use of Weights and Measures agreeable to the atoresaid 

standards.” 

Such are the proceedings upon which were founded the 
bill, which has lately been rejected. ‘That the exertions of 
the first Committee should have been productive of so little. 
advantage, has often been considered as matter of. regret. 
But it is presumed, that the members of the Committee of 
1814 will live to see the object of their labours fully accom, 
plished, though not perhaps in the way they intended, the 
present generation being, no doubt, a good deal more ene 
lightened on this subject than their ancestors were. The 
bill may be revised and improved ;—if there be any thing 
superfluous, it can be retrenched; if any thing deficient, it 
can be supplied. But let us not lose all the advantages of 
a micasure allowed to be necessary, ‘because it is not free frorit 
trifling difficulties and inconveniences, or because it may 
happen to offend some popular prejudices, or to oppose 
some particular interests. ‘There will always be found men 
ready to exclaim against every proposal of, this nature. 
But British senators will consult for the public good, with- 
out losing sight of their own dignity ; and will not suffer 
themselves to be diverted from their duty, by any resistance 
coming from persons incapable of grasping the whole 
question. 

With respect to the merits of the work, whieh has given 
rise to these observations, we have little to.add. ‘lie author 
has deemed it necessary to observe, by. way of apology, 
“that it was drawn up and printed between the first aad 
** second reading of the bill in the [Louse of Lords, that is, 
‘during the Easter recess.” But notwithstanding this 
extraordinary dispatch, it is replete with pew aad valu. 
able information, and every way sucli as we had reasan to 
expect from the author of the Cameisr, which has beey 
noticed in a former number, Many of the calculations are 
entirely new; aud, in other respects, the labour ewpleyed 
upon the work was not inconsiderable. | For the present we 
take leave of Dr. Kelly, not without hope, that we shall 
soon have occasion to notice another edition of his Mearo- 
LoGy, enriched with an account of any new laws that may 
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be made on this interesting subject. Earl Stanhope haying 
taken up the matter, an opportunity, we should think, can- 
not long, be wanting. On ihe 24th ultimo, that nobleman 
proposed in the House of Lords, and the proposition was 
readily and unanimously agreed to, that the Crown be ad- 
dressed to appoint a Commitlee, consisting of members of 
parliament, lawyers, mathematicians, and practical, mer- 
chants, for the purpose of agreéing upon some system cal- 
culated'to establish a general uniformity of Weights and 
Measures. And his lordship gave it as his opinion, that, to 
obviate the unavoidable inconveniences that would attend 
the new system, it might be proper to allow the old and the 
new systems to go hand-in-hand—till such time as persons 
already possessed of weights or measures, should come to 
have new ones stamped. 


Art. XIIL.—An Historical Inquiry into the Ancient Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction of the Crown: commencing with 
the Period in which Great Britain formed a part of the 
Roman Empire. By Jaucs Batpwin Brown, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, Author of an Historical Account of the 
Laws enacted against the Catholics both in England and 
Ireland. Part I, 8vo. pp. 236. 


Ar the present moment, the subject matter of this work 
possesses a more than usual degree of interest. Notice has 
already been given of a motion in the House of Commons, 
for the appointment of a select committee to examine the 
—_ which have been laid before Parliament on the inter- 
erence of the secular power, in states professing the Catholic 
religion, in the election of prelates, the appointment of the 
inferiur clergy ; and also those respecting the communica-' 
tions of both these orders with the see of Rome ;—points on 
which the history of nations shews the necessity of an inter- 
ference, at once vigilant andiactive. On the propriety of 
modifying many of the laws now in force against our Ca- 
tholie countrymen, and of removing some of the disabilities 
to which they are subjected, we shall at present say no more 
than that, had we been called wpon to review the former 
publication of this author, we should not have been disposed 
to go all the lengths which he went, though we should cheer- 
fully have joined our brother-critics in giving him credit 
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for the liberality of his motives, and the extraordinary de- 
gree of diligence with which he had prosecuted his enquiries. 
Indeed, we are rather inclined to suspect that, since the pub 
lication of that work, Mr. Brown aust himself have seen the 
necessif y of imposing some restrictions on that emancipation 
of the Catholics, as it is commonly termed. for which he 
was so zealous and able an advocate. For the veto of the’ 
crown, at least, he bas strenuously contended ; and it pro« 
bably was in the vain hope of persuading the great body of 
the Catholigs to assent to this proper restraint, that the work 
before us was undertaken. On this point, the respectable 
part of the Irish, and the great mass of the English Catho- 
lics are already convinced; but, on the other hand, the 
Catholic Board at Dublin, and the synod of Catholic bishops, 
who lately assembled at Kilkenny, are, if possible, more viru- 
lent than ever against it. On Good-Friday last, Dr. Mur- 
ray, the coadjutor of Dr. ‘Troy, titular Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, falminated from the pulpit his anathema against Lord 
Fingal, and the other seceders, who supported the veto, in 
the following energetic terms, which we copy from his own 
letter to the editor of the Dublin Chronicle, the official ga- 


zette of the party, of which he is one of the principal 
tools, 


*«'To this bound and suffering victim,” (meaning our Saviour upon the 
cross,) “‘ I would now implore the attention of those misguided Catholics, 
who seem willing to impose new and disgraceful bands, not indeed on his 
sacred person, but on his mystical body, that is, his Church, which was. 
ever more dear to him than even his personal libe rty—more dear to him 
than even his life. Could we suppose that it would be more painful to 
him to submit his sacred hands to the ignomin:ous cords, than to see his 
Church bound and fettered by restrictions, which would render it less, 
capable of fulfilling the object for which it was formed—the object for 
which he poured out his most precious life? Oh! if the stroke must come, 
let it come from those who have so long sought the éxtinction of our re 
ligion :-——but, in the name of God, let no Catholic press forward to share: 
in the inglorious. work.—Let' no one among us be found to say of his 
Church, as the treacherous disciple said of its divine founder, What will 
you give me, and I will deliver (it) unto you?” 


This is pretty strong language; and, when we consider the 
when, the where, and the by whom it was pronounced, we 
think ourselves justified in saying it is language which could 
not have been used with impunity by any prelate of a sect 
merely tolerated in any other country in Europe. The reso- 
lutions of the synod of Kilkenny were equally strong ; in- 
asmuch as they declare that they, the Irish Catholic bishops, 
‘* never can or will accede to any arrangement, admitting 
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any interference whatever of the ministers of the crown, itt 
the appointment of prelates to the Catholic church of I[re- 
land ; at the same time that they express their anwillingness 
to agree to the principle of domestic nomination.” But 
this principle we must inform the most Reverend and Right 
Reverend prelates, (for so they are styled in the paper before 
us,) will never satisfy a Protestant government; and it does 
not satisfy any Catholic one now in existence ; for we may 
safely defy them to shew us one, in which the veto of the 
crown has not always existed in principle. We should like 
to know by what act of parliament they are to be allowed, 
asa body, to assume to themselves the title of Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops of Ireland, and in that character to petition 
parliament, ‘* stating tully and unequivocally their senti- 
ments and determination, not to abide by what that parli- 
cuuent shall determine ;” for such, in fact, is the real import 
of their resolutions. It is, we presume, by the same autho- 
rity as that by which they are addressed, by their people as 
My Lords, and Your Grace. But we gladly return from this 
seditious faction, who, in reality, have any and every thing 
more at heart than the object to which they profess them- 
selves to be attached, to that respectable body of seceders, 
whom they are pleased to brand as traitors to the common 
cause. ‘These men, beaded by Lords Fingal, ‘Trimbleston, 
French, Sir Edward Bellow, and the most considerable of 
ihe Irish Catholics, have petitioned parliament for a repeal 
of the various disabilities to which they are now subjected, 
under such restrictions as the wisdom of the legislature shall 
think fit to impose. On the propriety of granting their 
prayer, we say nothing, until we learn the safeguards for the 
established religion, by which it is to be accompanied ; but 
this we must say, that, without some very strong ones, the 
proposed measure will never have our concurrence. It was 
with a view of showing the control exercised by the supreme 
secular power of the state, whilst this country remained in 
communion with the sce of Rome, in the external concerns 
of the church, as distinguished from its decisions in matters 
of faith and doctrine with which that’ power can haye no 
right to interfere, that the work before us was written, 


(To be concluded in our next. | 
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ice French government had postponed, from month to 
month, the trial of the generous liberators of Lavalette, 
that it might allow time for the abatement of prejudice, and 
encrease the chance of their punishment being what it is— 
slight beyond every conjecture which a sense of justice per- 
mitted any one to form. Much of this forbearance may 
fairly be attributed to the innate clemency of Louis the 
XVIIIth; but not a little of it is well known to have pro- 
ceeded from a disposition to do homage to the moderation 
and humane sentiments of the English government—so well 
evinced in the commander-in-chiet’s general orders of the 
10th ultimo. In those orders, Mr. Brace is passed by un- 
noticed, as not being in the king’s service: and the other 
two eentle men are only reprimande d, not cashiered, as the 
very reasonably expected to be. Why does not Earl Grey 
hasten to town, and join Lord Holland in apologising for 
confidential friends, who had hazarded so much in trying 
to enable them to embarrass the government of both France 
and England? Lord Kinnaird, who was witness of their 
delinquency, did his best to obviate censure: Lord Grey 
should, in his turn, unbend a little, and endeavour to remove 
it. None of the forbearance shewn to the delinquents can 
be owing to the opinion formed in France either of their 
conduct, or of the grounds of their accusation; for their 
demeanour, no more indicative in them of conscious inno- 
cence, than a similar demeanour would be in culprits at the 
bar of the Old Bailey, had nothing conciliatory in it; and 
their offence has never been considered by any means as a 
trivial one. 

The offence of which they have been found guilty, did 
not consist in a noble and perilous attempt to rescue a guilt- 
less person from unrelenting persec ation : but, in 


. 


an ute 
worthy scheme, from which they : :pprelended no danger, 


to enable a convicted traitur to a government which we were 
striving to prop, to elude the sentence of mild laws which 
No.XIV.—Vo1.I.—Aug. Kei a7 
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he had violated—a scheme partaking much more of the 
spirit of jacobinical meddling, than we had ed cted to see 
manifested by British subje cts in these times. Sir Robert 
Wilson, who is said to have led in this ente rprise, has always 


had something of romance in his composition, just as some 
people say Sir Sidney Smith has. But Sir Sidney, though 
" he sometimes steers wide of his course to look-out for a 
strange sail not mentioned in his instructions, always keeps 
in view the service in which he is employed, making it his 


chicf, if not his sole concern; and he does not engage in 
‘enterprises notoriously disloyal. As to the penalty of their 
offence, it amounts to little more than nothing at all. “Any 
where on the Continent, except in France, it would have 
been perpetual imprisonment, or perpetual exile; here, and 


ad in America, it would have been death. And yet we doubt 

| whether the offenders will ever express much gratitude to 

| | those at whose hands they have experienced so much mercy. 
We have sometimes been amused by the announcement of 

y marriages in high life, when the high contracting parties 


were known to be, in reality, very much upon a level with 

most of their ne i¢hbours. But it was in other times, that 

such intelligence met the car—in those times when all the 

men were occupied in war, and all the women left to hope 

or to despair, as their various temperainents prompted. 

Times are altered and improved. A season of peace and 

natural union has succeeded to one of war and unnatural 

1 discord. Sovereigns, not long since anxiously engaged 
i! in forming military contederacies, are now agreeably em- 
) ployed in contracting matrimonial alliances; and nothing 
has, for the last six months, been to be seen or heard of on 
i the whole lengthened line from Petersburgh to London, but 
splendid nuptials and enchanting festivities, endearing 
caresses, epithalamiums, and love-sones. Our rejoicings, 
though last, are not the least by which this era is dis- 
tinguished: and they come seasonably to counteract the 
despondency which some luckless politicians would fain 

spread around them. ‘They spring out of an event auspicious 

to the royal family, because it is so to the nation at large. 

The whole world could not have afforded a more eligible 

alliance than that with the house of Saxe-Cobourg, that 

house being one from which England has nothing either to 

hope or fear. Prince Leopold’s duties in this country must 

necessarily be undefined. But they are known to be of a 

nature not prominently political; and he will, perhaps, 


—— 
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have done enough for his glory, if posterity shall be justified 
in saying of him, //e was a good husband, without being a 
bad subject. 

We now resume a subject which the want of room obliged 
us to leave unfinished in our last number, that of public 
retrenchment. At page 554 of that number, the following 
queries, or others of the same import, are put : What retrench- 
ments would ministers have made this session, had they been 
left to themselves? W hat retrenchments would the opposition 
have made, had they been in power ? ‘To both we will try to 
find answers, which to many people will be satisfactory, 
although, from the nature of the subject, they cannot be 
positive, and such that no question can be raised upon them 
by those whose daily occupation is, the raising of all sorts 
of doubts and questions. 

The people of England like war, but are apt to grumble 
at the taxes which it occasions. On the return of peace, 
that which they liked is removed, that which they disliked 
remains; and hence, at this hour, the irksomeness of those 
burthens on the continuance of which, however, depends the 
existence at once of the government and of the national inde- 
pendence. At sucha time, the multitude are delighted with 
a well-got-up story about the happy means of making them 
work less, and fare better; the middling classes are pleased 
to be told that they shall now be enabled to lay by all that 
they lately paid as the price of their country’s triumphs; 
and even these who hold the highest place in intellect as 
well as in fortune, sometimes find a sort of gratification’ in 
contemplating, in public men, that adventurous spirit which, 
alike regardless of peril from abroad and degradation at 
home, would endanger the general safety for the sake of 
merely witnessing the operation of a selfish theory. We 
should have no fault to find with any of these descriptions 
of persons suffering themselves to be deluded, were it likely 
that they could really be benefited, and that the nation would 
not be injured through the distraction which popular 
delusion occasions: in fine, if it were credible, that Sir 
Francis Burdett’s system could give the multitude the quar- 
tern loaf for six-pence; that Mr.Tierney’s system could insure 
the dignity and power of the empire at an expense of only 
five or six millions per annum; and, if those who are gra- 
tuiftous undertakers for the public would take the trouble 
to tell us, how many of those measures by which Great 
Britain has been enabled to save herself and ber neighbours 
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also, have been owing to their generous eflorts or their sage 
counsels. For our own parts, we wish to be guided by ex- 
perience; and we should augur more favourably from the 
knowledge of a few meritorious deeds, than from an infinity 
of splendid propositions. While the nation can call to 
mind the security which has been preserved at home, and 
the glory which has been reflected from abroad, every attempt 
in those who have been the abettors of jacobin clubs and the 
obstructors of Lord Wellington’s achievements, to create 
for themselves any degree of enviable fame, at the expense 
of those who with one hand put the clubs down, and with 
the other lifted Wellington up till he almost overlooks the 
world—will be found completely futile. The people will not 
consent to be incessantly deceived and perplexed, by men 
to whom they are indebted for hardly any thing but perni- 
cious advice. 
The very sound of the word retrenchment, has roused the 
attention of all whom it has reached. Party men have, as 
usual, felt for themselves; the benevolent have, of course, 
felt for others; and all have been anxious to know how 
many are doomed to suffer by measures which ought to 
benefit all. 
The most striking feature in the recent proceedings of par- 
liament, is, an extreme want of candour in those members 
who act in opposition io governnient—an extreme as dis- 
creditable to their manners as gentlemen, as itis to their repu- 
tation as legislators—having manifested itself in language 
the coarseness of which can be equalled by nothing but its 
evident inaptness. ‘The house has been confidently assured, 
that ministers have seldom aimed at any thing unexception- 
ably good; that when accidentally in the right, they have 
never shewn a disposition to go far enough ; that the regeni’s 
recommendation on opening the session meant nothing; and, 
forsooth, that nothing effectual would have been done had 
it not been for them! If the last of these modest assertions 
be just, the merits of the party are very ill requited; for the , 
assertion is not received as a truism in parliament, while it 
is ridiculed and scouted in almost every other place as a 
downright perversion of truth. We shall consider the 
matter presently. : 
Of all inquiries that could be set on foot, one would think 
that that into the expenditure of the civii list would have 
proved the most agreeable to opposition, as being one which 
opened the widest field for traducing not only ministers but 
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the royal family—the one openly, and as a bounden duty ; the 
other somewhat covertly, and as a proof of political prowess. 
The opportunity has not been neglected. But then Mr. 
Tierney was sadly afraid of not being able to make himself 
fully master of the subject; and, having mastered it in a 
much shorter time than he had supposed, he fancied and 
lamented that all the other members could not do so—as if 
not conscious, that his propositions would be best received 
by those who least understood them. Why did he not move, 
or try to persuade ministers to move, that the papers be 
printed? The article of printing for parliament costs but 
little—only 80 or £90,000 per annum. In good truth, 
some of his friends are not very remarkable for their 
anxiety to ascertain thoroughly the grounds on which they 
make either accusations or motions. Thus, Sir James 
Mackintosh, armed with some scores of irrelevant precedents, 
has given Mr. Vansittart the trouble of showing, that the 
learned gentleman had formed very erroneous opinions 
respecting both the objects of the contributions to c paid 
to England by France, and the legality of the conduct of 
government in disposing of those contributions. Every 
body recollects the pitiful figure Mr. Brougham made, when 
Lord Castlereagh convicted him of gross ignorance of the 
state of affairs in Spain: and his feelings must have been 
blunted indeed, if he was not mortified by the rebuke given 
him by Mr. Robinson, in the debate on Lord Althorpe’s 
late foolish motion. He had proceeded not on facts, nor 
yet on any thing worthy the name of an hypothesis; but on 
a string of idle rumours, to mis-state the duties and under- 
value the services of almost every gentleman in some of the 
public offices, when Mr. Robinson dissected his arguments 
and disproved his assertions, one by one, in such a manner, 
‘as to feel warranted in pronouncing his whole speech 
‘¢ nothing more than an ingenious fallacy.” 

Lord Castlereagh’s having called together a number of 
those members, who did not choose to connect themselves 
with any party, for the purpose of stating generally his 
views on the subject of retrenchment, gave prodigious offence 
to Mr. Tierney. He did not indeed represent the proceeding 
as irregular, but he insisted that it was very unfair. To 
whom was it unfair? Did Mr. ‘Tierney and his friends wish 
for an invitation? And had they not meetings in St. James’s 
Street, for the purpose of counteraction—meetings not called 
together with the openness, or conducted with the regard for 
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the joint interests of the royal family and the public, which 
characterised the meeting in St. James’s Square? Mr. Tierne 
would appear to think that his friends have a right to make 
what offensive preparations they please; but that the friends 
of government are not justifiabie in assuming even a defensive 
posture. Of the many precedents for such meetings, the 
last was that of some of the great land-holders, at the house, 
if we mistake not, of the Earl of Liverpool, to consult about 
the best means of lessening the agricultural distresses of the 
country. That proceeding was just as unfair as the one in 
question ; and yet none of the opposite party have, at an 
time, thought proper to visit it with their displeasure. Lord 
Liverpool must be a favorite with the party. 

At length comes the refusal of ministers to appoint a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to investigate and regulate 
the expenditure of the civil list. But the acknowledged ‘worth 
and unimpeachable characters of some gentlemen who had 
already been sedulously and successfully employed on this 
important subject, threw a strong impediment in the way of 
the party, and deprived them of one essential point of attack. 
Still the commission had been named by the treasury ; it was 
influenced by the treasury, and was eventually to be account- 
able to ii—three traits in its character, which could not pos- 
sibly be viewed by the party without dissatisfaction. No- 
thing, they alleged, like impartiality was to be expected from 
any of its proceedings, nothing like utility from its conclu- 
sions; ‘* while the appointment of a committee to sit above 
“< stairs implied every thing desirable either to the prince or 
“the public.’”’ Yes, and to the party too. Yet it was 
obvious to every body, and Lord Castlereagh did not fail to 
state the matter fully, that three gentlemen of great talents, 
of unquestionable integrity, and familiar with the details of 
the public offices, were likely to collect and to communicate 
more useful information on the points to which their atten- 
tion might from time to time be directed, than any com- 
mittee which the house could nominate. For every such 
committee is necessarily made up of persons of different— 
nay, of opposite views; and, with that information which 
one half might desire to have, the other might be willing to 
dispense. A committee on the subject of the civil list could 
not be otherwise than much divided. Every thing must 
have been done by the majority—to the complete dissatisfac 
tion of the minority; and the formality of proceeding on 
one hand, and the reluctance to submit toa teazing exami. 
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nation on the other, would have created much difficulty—~ 
not to mention the drawback of a complete suspension of all 
enquiries for an indefinite number of months every year, in 
consequence of the prorogation of Parliament. But in the 
commission to which the public has to look (for it will con- 
tinue to act) there will probably be little difference of opinion 
—no majority or minority—no forbidding formality—no un- 
candid interrogation of persons in the service of government 
—and no interruption through the prorogation of parliament. 
Three gentlemen, actuated in the discharge of their duty by 
love of their king and country, will every day be gaining in- 
formation whiledischarging other duties: and, when requisite 
to question any body officially, they will do so with all possible 
carnestness, yet with all imaginable civility: Thatthey will 
not fail to search diligently for every species of useful informa- 
tion, the public has a sure pledge in their respective charac- 
ters. They will sift witnesses, not however, for the mere pur- 
pose of ex posing abuses and defects: but of removing the one, 
and supplying the other—a procedure that will be at once re- 
spectfal to the crown and beneficial to the nation. It would 
have been a mighty fine thing, to be sure, to have heard of 
the lords of the admiralty, the members of the board of 
control, the lord-chamberlain and the lord-steward, and all 
the pages and attendants at Carlton-House, being subjected 
tothe unrestrained interrogatories of a parcel of Edinburgh 
and Dublin barristers! [t would have answered the views of 
the party gloriously, from whom the aggrieved could hope 
for only this consolation—If you do not like your places, 
leave them—we are willing to supply them. 

Mr. Tierney professes himself ‘* second to none in just 
respect to the sovereign and his royal family.” We shall 
presently be able to form a more correct opinion of this mate 
ter than we can yet do, and, therefore, only observe that just 
and unjust, in this as in many other cases, are very indefinite 
terms. ‘* He was willing to vote a /iberal, though not an 
extravagant sum, for the use of the civil list; and he de- 
clared himself ready to demonstrate his liberality, if the 
house would but agree to the committee he was to propose.”’ 
What pity that the employment of this mischievous ¢f should 
have been deemed requisite to the conservation of the patriot’s 
consistency! But great as the lure was, ministers were not 
taken by it; and this led Mr. ‘Tierney to give a proof of his 
just respect for the royal family. Mr. Brougham had for- 
merly shocked the house by the indecency of his insinuations 
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against the yan at that juncture when His Royal High- 


ness’s health would not permit him to come to town to re- 
ceive some addresses, on which it seems the learned gentle- 
man wished to make a speech. Mr. Tierney now takes 
upon him the ungracious task ; and really varies it, and en- 
larges on it, very prettily. Two of the members of the 
royal family are exempted from any imputation of extrava- 
gance; but all the rest are vigorously attacked, either directly 
or through the medium of administration. ‘The Prince Re- 
gent is stated to be capricious and whimsical. Time is said 
not to have eradicated the follies or diminished the extra- 
vagance of youth. Who were they, one would like to know, 
who had the honour of being models for his Royal High- 
ness’s imitation during the season of ingenuous youth? From 
whom did he receive these deeply imprinted lessons of un- 
pardonable extravagance? ** § extravagant did Mr. Pitt 
once consider the prince, that he would not trust him with 
the disbursement of his own revenue.”? Nothing can be wider 
of the truth than this assertion. It was the Prince’s earl 
friends, never himself, whose discretion Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville distrusted. After all, Mr. Tierney talked of trust- 
ing his Royal Highness—though with this proviso, that he 
should be of a committee which should have the privilege 
of holding his Royal Highness and his household up to 
public scorn whenever it thought proper. Not merely is 
the royal declaration, made at the beginning of the session, 
in favour of economy and retrenchment, pronounced unwor- 
thy of credit—not only is the Prince Regent denounced as 
culpably extravagant ; a sweeping censure follows, happily 
not very well calculated, though very seriously intended, to 
heap obloquy on the whole royal family. ‘* We have,” 
says the great financier, at the close of a passage in his 
speech, ‘* supported the royal family, till we can no longer 
support ourselves.” When was an insinuation so disloyal 
uttered in the face of an assembly so enlightened? But, 
when it is considered, that not nearly so much as one-third 
of the sum voted for several years back, for defraying the 
expenses of the civil-list, has actually been appropriated to 
the use of the royal family, the insinuation will appear 
still more false than it is disloyal, and will meet with a de- 
Rc’ of execration proportioned: to its baseness. In short, 
Ir. Tierney’s liberality towards the royal family is pitiful 
meanness; his highest respect, absolute rudeness. As for 
his notion of ‘true splendour,” it is as remote from the 
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notion which other people attach to the phrase, as light is 
from darkness. According to it, you may discover royal 
splendour in every honest man’s house from St. James's to 
St. Paul's. 

We like neither Mr. Tierney’s definitions nor his princie 
ples. From some things which he has recently said, a su- 
yerficial observer of his conduct would suppose him quite 
indifferent to what his sovereign may think of him. But no: 
‘¢ | have abstained,” says he in the conclusion of his speech 
of the Gth ultimo, on the civil-list, ‘* from strong expres- 
sions as much as possible; and I am not sensible of having 
indulged in any improper warmth of temper. There may 
have been phrases in my speech, however, which are capa- 
ble of being twisted into a violent and abusive meaning, 
and in this shape carried to the royal ear. I do not think 
the noble lord capable of such baseness; but it may, never. 
theless, be done, and I myself represented as a person dis- 
posed to degrade royalty, and to vilify the Prince Regent’s 
government, I care not for these imputations. They are 
more than counterbalanced by the consciousness of my having 
performed my duty. I could not have forgiven myself, 
after haying attacked the salaries of poor clerks in the pnb- 
lic offices, if I had not brought forward measures that ma 
contribute to repress royal extravagance.” ‘To this Lord 
Castlereagh replies: ‘‘ The right honourable gentleman pro- 
fesses himself disposed to support the splendour of the crown, 
and promises, if be make one of the committee on the civil- 
list, to show his liberality. I really cannot draw a very 
favourable omen of this disposition from the tenour of his 
speech; for I have never heard one less conciliatory, or more 
calculated to inflame any jealousy that may exist of royal 
expenditure. More partial statements, more incorrect ac- 
counts, more unfair inferences, have seldom been made in 
this house.”” On these extracts we make only this remark, 
that Mr. Tierney would be ignorant indeed of the cast and 
disposition of Lord Castlereagh’s mind, did. he suppose 
him capable of mentioning, in any quarter whatever, any 
thing the mention of which a sense of honour and duty did 
notenjoin. At any rate, it is fair to infer from Mr. Tierney’s 
apprehension, however groundless, that he is vulnerable 
enough in that high quarter where men of any consideration 
in the state usually wish to be secure; and, if'so vulnerable, 
it must be principally owing to the offensive nature of the 
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sentiments uttered by him in the discharge of what he is 
leased to call his duty. 

But this want ef royal favour is, we are told, well supplied 
by the present course of the aura popularis. “Ministers, who 
lately enjoyed this refreshing gale in such abundance, are said, 
by the party, to enjoy it no more. Their modesty, indeed, 
prevents them from saying, that it has se’ in upon them ; 
but they are confident that government does not feel it; and 
nothing seems wanting to the enjoyment of a temporary selfs 
importance, but the power of persuading the people of the 
fact of their being greatly attached toa set of men, whom 
they have had so many substantial reasons for suspecting and 
distrusting. 

‘¢ Mr. Lambe (May 7th) believed, that no inquiry or re- 
form instituted under the sanction of the present ministers 
could be effectual, or give satisfaction tothe public. Inthe 
present state of the public feeling, their measures must cer- 
tainly, instead of exciting confidence or affection, produce 
alienation, jealousy, and suspicion.” Lord Castlereagh 
answers thus: ** As the honourable gentleman has put his 
argument, it necessarily leads to an issue between his Majes- 
ty’s ministers and some other party, which might be em- 
ployed in the conduct of the public service. He should be 
sorry, certainly, if there were no party in that house, be- 
cause he believed it would be injurious to the practice of the 
constitution; but if the honourable gentleman supposed, that 
the party to which he belonged possessed, either for the pur- 
pose of the present motion or any other, more of public con- 
fidence than was enjoyed by the existing administration, he 
should be happy to bring that question to the test. Let the 
honourable gentleman, who has so laicly been returned to a 
seat in that house, enquire of his constituents, and ascertain 
the truth of this proposition. It was his wish that the decision 
should be left to rest upon this issue, and he would at once 
readily meet the honourable gentleman and his friends, in 
an appeal either to the judgment of parliament or to that of 
the country.””. This challenge was declined with the same 
commendable prudence which had just before guided the 
party, when called upon to bring to a vote the question of 
the influence of the crown. ‘There are questions to which 
an officious talkative man, of more fancy than principle, 
may draw attention for three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year—without any one’s being able entirely io silence 
him—though he may not, during the whole time, utter a 
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single unmixed truth. The question of retrenchment is ob- 
viously one of them. 

The preceding observations occupy more space than we 
once intended to allow them. But, on looking back, we 
consider the circumstance, on the whole, a fortunate one ; 
since it obviates the necessity of going, at any considerable 
length, into the proposed inquiry respecting the comparative 
merits of the two great parties on the subject of public eco- 
nomy and retrenchment. Were we asked, who they are, 
who, regardless of individual suffering, would proceed the 
most rapidly, and to the greatest lengths, we should an- 
swer, the Opposition. But were it asked, who would pro- 
ceed with the more commendable attention to the comfort of 
individuals, without losing sight of the national interests, we 
should reply, the existing Administration. ‘The sweep made 
in most of the departments of state, when opposition were 
last trusted with the reins of government, stands as a toler- 
able example of the unsparing hand with which they are 
capable of proceeding—when it suits their purpose. And 
Lord Althorp’s motion for instituting an inquiry into the 
diminution of salaries that can be made iz all the public 
offices, shews that they feel just as little for others now as 
they formerly did. It was not the love of economy, however, 
but of patronage, which tempted them to proceed so far as 
they did, on the occasion alluded to; and it will be ques- 
tioned, whether causing deserving persons to be displaced, 
merely that one’s own connexions may appear in their stead, 
ought to be deemed a political virtue. Mr. Canning, if we 
remember rightly,. ance told the House a very entertaining 
story about the system of tactics intended, by the party, for 
the Excise department. 

The opposition boast of having been the main cause of 
the discontinuance of one half of the income-tax. But the 
people were entitled, in the way of compensation, to the best 
endeavours of the party in regard to that impost. It was 
they who raised it to ten per cent.; so that boasting of the 
little they have done is not altogether decorous. Neither 
will it be found useful; since nothing can be more remote 
from truth than that any considerable proportion of the more 
intelligent part of the comnunity hold the repeal of the 
property-tax, only a year or two sooner than was intended, 
to be an undoubted public benefit. ‘To many, the repeal is 
a temporary convenience; to others, it is gratifying merely 
because it is a change; but to the party, it is inexpressibly 
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delightful, being the only victory with which they can 
make a set-off against the numerous triumphs siesta by 
their opponents for many years past. None applaud it, 
however, because the tax was oppressive in its operation, 
(however objectionable it might be in its nature,) but only 
because its enemies had been industrious in saying that it was 
oppressive, and, as on many other occasions, not unsuccess- 
fulin gaining belief. Mr. Brougham’s story about his coun- 
tryman, which he brought forward at a well-chosen period 
of the parliamentary discussions, and which represents the 
collectors of this tax as having behaved very unjustifiably, 
will probably be found to have been an imposition on his 
easy nature—unless, peradventure, like the renewed assaults 
of the life-guardsmen on some of our high-minded nobles, it 
turn out to be an outrage that had by no means been shunned. 
True valour, indeed, courts danger ; and here we are tempted 
to state, as a sort of episode, that the Lord Mayor’s mode of 
proving the integrity of the guardians of the night in the 
city, is far more ingenious than Lord Essex’s mode of ascer- 
taining the discipline of the King’s household troops. His 
lordship (meaning the Lord Mayor) is said to have sallied 
forth the other night, and after committing an innocent ase 
sault on a watchman, and being secured by him for the 
assault, to have tried, but in vain, to force a three-shilling 
piece into his hand by way of hush-money. In short, his 
Jordship (if the story be as true as for his just renown we ‘wish 
it to be) was carried before the constable of the night; and, 
by way of obviating farther disgrace, forced to throw open 
his great-coat—so as to display the insignia of his high 
office. ‘To his lordship’s honoar be it said, and for the in- 
citement to upright conduct in those who wake while others 
sleep, be it known, that he lost not a day in rewarding the 
incorruptible virtue of the watchman with a place in the 
metropolitan houschold—of a dignity every way suited to 
his rank in socicty. What good things can Lords Milton 
and Essex have in contemplation for the gallant and faithful 
dife-guards? ‘To the forces in gencral they show no dispo- 
sition to be excessively liberal, or even just, endeavouring, 
as they do, to withhold from them the honourable acknow- 
Jledgment of their glorious services, awarded by the con- 
siderate generosity of the Emperors of Austria and Russia. 
In the repeal of the income-tax, to which we return, we 
see the whole and sole merit of opposition in regard to the 
removal of public burthens. ‘There can be no merit in their 
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duily recommendations to government of measures that would 
infallibly be mischievous to individuals, without any pro- 
bability of their proving beneficial to the nation. And tet 
the retrenchments that have taken place, in various depart- 
ments of the state, be what they may, ‘and they are allowed 
to be atonce numerous and important,) they must ia justice 
be ascribed to the unostentatious patriotism of government. 

{'ut, had opposition been in power, they would have done 
much more since parliament met than ministers have done. 
Yes—had they been in power, and both able and willing to 
do all that they have recommended to ministers to do, “the 
very least to have been expected from them would have beer 
the ruin of the country! They wouid, in effect, have shut 
up the public oflices—disbanded the army—<lism: mtled the 
fleet—stripped the sovereign of his royal dignity and state, 
and lett him and all his people naked to their enemies. 

The probability however is, that they would, had they been 
in power, have attempted none of those things which they 
have pressed upon ministers—only that they might appear 


justified in saying to the people, See how unwilling they are 


to economise, retrcench, and reform! For the s sake of accom- 
modating their friends, and of preserving their patronage 
and court influence, they would soon have laid aside their 
patriotism; they would have kept the public offices open, 
the army and navy in force, and (in spite of all their predi- 
lection for bumbailiffs, beadles, and constables) the throne 
surrounded with something like its wonted splendour. If 
we be asked, why we suppose all this, we will answer, They 
did so when tried; and they were then just as great pre- 

tenders to public virtue, and as likely to practise it, as they 
are at present. Ministers have alre ady saved more countries 
than their own, by rejecting the advice of their opponents ; 
and, by contemning it now, they will again be hailed as its 
Saviours. Opposition would run any risk, for the sake of 
gaining the senseless plaudits of the multitude. And, ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Brougham, in the debate of the 6th, declared, 

that one of the grand objects of his friends was to enable 
them to meet their constituents with unaltered countenances 

and that he therefore wished to see all that could be done, 
done at once. Lord Castlereagh, on the other hand, declared, 
that what he and his colleagues had in contemplation to do 
for the relief of the nation, could not be. speedily accom- 
plished—that it would require months—even years to carry 
it into execution, so as to insure the extensive ‘good they in- 
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tended, without doing the inconceivable mischief which 
precipitate measures might produce. 

The gentlemen in opposition would fain have us believe, 
that the professions of government, as to retrenchment, 
ought to bedistrusted. But as ministers took up the business 
of retrenchment long before the assembling of parliament 
afforded their opponents an opportunity of offering their 
Opinions; and, as they have never relaxed their exertions, 
but proceeded from step to step till they have done all that 
has been done, that is, all that possibly could be done in the 
time that has elapsed ; as they have avowed their resolution 
to persevere from week to week, and month to month, in 
enforcing economy and causing retrenchment, till justice, 
humanity, and the safety of the state command them to 
desist ; in short, as they have fulfilled all their promises, and 
belied none of their professions, they deserve the fullest credit 
and the most unbounded confidence. Nay, they are at this 
moment in the enjoyment of both, from their grateful fellow- 
subjects whom they have essentially served, as well as from 
their gracious prince whose throne they have defended and 
saved. 

The preceding considerations give us an idea of the prin- 
ciples and modes of acting of the two parties; and, conse- 
quently, enable us to judge, as well as one can do from mere 
circumstances and probabilities, of the good or evil which 
either party would have done if left to itself. But, as already 
stated, opposition will not trust to ministerial professions— 
the most publicand solemn of which, and therefore the least 
to be doubted, is, that they will carry retrenchment and 
economy, in every department, to the very utmost that the 
dignity and safety of the kingdom will permit. While this 
is the case, government declares that it neither can nor will 
trust to any of the professions of opposition; although, as 
already hinted, the variety of their professions is infinite, 
their nature absolutely boundless. Suppose, then, that the 
professions and promises of both parties be put out of the 
question. Is there nothing on which to reckon, in trying to 
form an opinion of what each would have done had the other 
remained silent? The tree is known by its fruit: if it has 
borne well in past times, we expect it to do so in future— 
but not otherwise. 

In the case of ministers, we refer to their past conduct— 
to the management of the revenue and internal concerns of 
fhe kingdom—to the conduct of the late war—to the termi- 
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nation of the late negotiations—to the distinction to which 
they have raised their own country—to the joy which they 
have diffused over other countries—and particularly, to the 
many valuable retrenchments which they had commenced 
before their opponents could proffer their advice, and which 
they have completed, or are hastening to complete, to the 
full satisfaction of almost the whole nation, with theexception 
of the few members of the party who sit in parliament. We 
say in parliament ; for there exists no party out of parlia- 
ment. The contemptuous denominations of Whig and Tory 
are now totally disregarded ; the irritating appellations of 
Fovite and Pitlite are nearly obsolete. 

lu the case of the party itself (if that be not something 
worse than a party, whose members stand so firmly by one 
another for all political purposes good or bad) we refer to 
their past conduct also—to their despondency on most sub- 
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jects of finance and internal regulation—to their dishearten- 


ing motions amidst the triumphs of the war—to the alarms 
which they strove to excite throughout Kurope, whilst Lord 
Liverpool was contriving at home and Lord Castlereagh 
negotiating abroad —to the circumstance of their having re- 
cently recommended none but ruinous schemes of retrench- 
ment—above all, to their having, when in oflice, imposed 
just as many burdensome taxes, and attempted as few im- 
portant retrenchments, as have distinguished the administra- 
tion of either their predecessors or their successors in any 
equal space of time. 

Ministers, however, would, for a limited period, have con- 
tinued the property-tax at 5 per cent.; thinking, no doubt, 
that as no principle of taxation could be more just than that 
which called upon every man to contribute only according 
to his means, so no proposal ought to be more cordially 
approved by independent men, than that which they were to 
make; more especially as they knew of no instance in which the 
collectors had exercised, to their full extent, the inguisitorial 
powers which the act of parliament had unavoidably given 
them. Inquisitorial and énguisition—tfatal resemblance in 
the shape and sound of the two words! though none at all 
in their meaning and general import as to the present question. 
It must have been in some of those romances on the subject 
of the Inguisition from which Mr. Brougham derived his 
information respecting the political state of Spain, that he 
found that touching story of the Scotch collectors, which he 
not long since narrated so poetically. At any rate, it is 
allowed, that some of the duties of our departmental inguisi- 
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tors, or commissioners of taxes, as well as the appellation 
given to some of their duties, have been twisted to a very 
desirable purpose for the party, who, though they, no 
doubt, abominate every species of inquisition most con- 
scientiously, yet would much rather be called upon, any 
morning, to give a fair and full exposition of their religious 
creed, than to produce an honest schedule of their income. 
Christian candour enjoins the one; that charity which begins 
at home forbids the other. A twenticth part of one’s in- 
come might be missed, while the same proportion of one’s 
creed might conveniently be spared, and added to the income 
of the civil- list, without any great risk of tempting the 
royal family to farther extravagance.—Granting what mini- 
sters have always avowed, and nobody ever denied, that they 
purposed continuing, for a short time, a moiety of the in- 
come-tax, does this prove that the same number of retrench- 
ments that have been made, are making, and may hereafter 
be made, either could not or would not have been carried 
into effect by them? Opposition, on the other hand, actu- 
ally aided in setting aside the property-tax—no small merit, 
undoubtedly, in the opinion of such as care only for them- 
selves. But the discontinuance of this tax is not a retrench- 
ment: and atime may come when all of us may discover 
that it was not an honest wish to save the public money, but 
a selfish scheme for catching at a little comparative popu- 
larity, that prompted and kept up the clamour which we 
have heard. Who does not know how much farther anxiety 
to thwart an antagonist can carry zealous partizans, than the 
pure, abstract love of their country ? And who is there among 
us so little acquainted with the history of opposition as to 
suppose, that they would have urged as they did the repeal of 
the income-tax, had they felt that it would lie with them to 
supply the deficiency in the ways and means which its repeal 
would occasion? 

In fine, as ministers have at no time betrayed a want of 
good faith at home or abroad ; haveadopted measures highly 
beneficial to their own and other countries; and are not said 
to be worse men now than they used to be; we think it fair 
to conclude, that whatever they have done, or may do, b 
way of lichtening the public burthens, they would cheerfully 
have done—had the leaders of opposition been seekin 
health, for the last five months, on the rock of St. Helena. 
Again, as the opposition have ‘directly blamed their oppo- 
nents, and indirectly praised themselves, till impartial spec- 
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tators are thoroughly disgusted; as they have vigorously 
combated almost every ene of the inecasures by which go- 
vernment has blessed so many nations; and as they do not 
now appear to be in any respect better men than they have 
hitherto been supposed to be; we think it fair to conclude, 
that, had they been in power this last winter, they would 
have contented themselves with doing litthe more than 
consolidating their party interests, and feeding the public 
with delusive hopes. No reliance being, according to them, 
to be placed on professions, we can reason only from expe- 
rience, and experience warrants no conclusions but those to 
which we have come. 

If these be just, and if the facts previously alleged be 
real ones, the gentlemen who assume so much, will, in spite 
of every art and every manoeuvre, fail in their grand object 
of rendering themselves popular But, if not popular, they 
will be unsuccessful, when Mr. Brougham’s day of appeal, 
not to the commissioners of taxes, but to the great body of 
British electors, shall arrive: if unsuccessful then, they will 
be unable to force their way into the cabinet of their sove- 
reign; and, baffled in that quarter, what will they do, and 
what willthey be? They will, as on all past occasions, do 
the best they can for themselves: and they will be busy at 
the club and in parliament, slighted at court, distrusted as 
vow in the country, and in all other clubs, courts, and coun- 
tries spoken of as the men who, while they defended jacobin- 
ism and extolled the virtues of Napoleon Buonaparte, im- 
plored government to withdraw the British armies from the 
Peninsula, and suffer sovereigns and their people to fight 
and fall as the will of atyrant might ordain. 

We pause here, though only for awhile The call to 
economise and retrench, will always be heard ; because, al- 
though there is not, as we firmly believe, one gentleman in 
parliament who is not friendly to economy and retrenchment, 
more or less modified, the (ime never can come when all par- 
ties, willing to concede and accommodate, shall say—we are 
now satisfied. ‘Yhere appears, indeed, to be no desire in any 
quarter to behold a season of such acquiescence and satisfac- 
tion. Ministers say, by the mouth of Lord Castlereagh, 


that the practice of the constitution requires the existence of 


parties; and the opposition, deeply infected with whig 
superstitions, is not likely, at any period of the present age, 
to be entrusted with the management of affairs, and will 
therefore goon croaking, and carping, and catebing at every 
No. AIV,.—-Vortl.—Aug. Rev. »y 
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straw, for the purpose of throwing a temporary odium on 
those who thwart them. It really is worthy of remark, how 
seldom, since the pe ‘riod of our re volution, the crown has 
thought itself safe in confiding the reins of government to 
the Whig party—without seeing a Lord North, or a Lord 
Grenville, or some other eminent coalitionist, placed among 
them to check their extravagance and moderate their ex- 
cesses. 

As for the retrenchments in which so much progress has 
already been made, they must necessarily go on tor years, 
(let us be prophets, and say—till some time in 1820,) afford- 
ing many melancholy proofs, in the interim, of the per- 
versity and bitterness of party spirit. During the sessions 
of those years, the efforts of such as are at once accredited 
patriots and orators, will be incessant—crimination and re- 
crimination will become the order of each succeeding day. 
All the better. We whoatre not parliament men—the whole 
of this commercial nation, indeed, addicted as they are, like 
the ancient Gauls, to the inordinate love of news—will, in 
the absence of wars and rumours of wars, stand in much 
need of amusement; and what so desirable as details of con- 
flicts in which no blood is shed—in which the assatants gain 
no ground, and the assaulted lose nothing. 

In other respects, the combatants will be allowed an occa- 
sional respite. What they call the reform of parliament, 
has always been a dernier resort, and will be taken up only 
when otber ground-work for speeches and motions shall be 
greatly narrowed ;—not that extreme impotence felt by 
oppositionists, who are eager fora change of situation, may 
not be expected to tempt to any sort of enterprise. 

The emancipation of the Catholics (another gross mis- 
nomer) will be viewed differently by the party. ‘They will 

make the discussion of that question as much an annual 
affair, as that of the Mutiny Act is known to be. It ought 
to beso; nothing appearing more necessary for the (ranquil- 
lity of Ireland, than the passing of a bill every year for the 
stricter and better discipline of the Catholics and their ad- 
vocates—among whom, by the way, we certainly do not in- 
clude either Lord Donoughmore or Mr. Grattan; but only 
the plotting priests and mercenary barristers of the sister 
kingdom, We add, and it isall that we can add this month, 
that the argument in behalf of the Catholics, founded on 
their numbers, weighs not for, but very much against con- 
ceding to them their unbounded ¢ laims, ‘The erent powers 
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of Europe did not consider Buonaparte’s being at the head 
of thirty millions of devoted servants and slaves, as a cogent 
reason for the perpetuation of his power: and the Protestants 
of the United Kingdom are not the more inclined to witness 
a renewal of the operation of faggots and firebrands, because 
they may, for the sake of a grand effect, be put into the hands 
of two or three millions of people at once! However these 
things may eventually be, we have a pleasure which we shall 
try to communicate to our readers by and by, in knowing 
that the success of our government with the Pope, in per- 
suading him to redtice the frightful authority of the Inquisi- 
tion, Itas been complete. If ‘his Holiness has also been pre- 
vailed u pon to spurn the portion of allegiance which so many 
of the king’s Irish subjects wish to iransfer to him, there will 
be an additional cause for rejoicing on both sides the water. 
All the preceding topics we shall in due time resume ; and 
with them shall discuss those of W eights and Measures, of 
the Agricultural Distresses of the Country, of Tithes, of 
Saving-Banks and the Interest on Money, of Mendicity, and 
of Houses for the reception of Insane Persons, 
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ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LIPFERATURE. 
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*,.* The Conductors of the hea STAN REVIEW requset 
" scientific and literary men, and also Editors and Pub- 
lishers, to favor them with authentic information relative 
to inventions, discoveries, and improvements in Arts and 
Sciences ; Notices of works preparing for publication, and 
of those recently published ; which will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and communicated to the public in the subsequent 


Number, if sent to the publisher (post paid) before the 
20th of the month. 


. 


INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND IMPROVEMENTS, 


i IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


a - — 


Anhydrite. 


M. SrROMEYER has lately a specimen of Anhydrite brought from 
(lefeld, in the Harz, and obtained the following results. 


DO ccousawass iuewuialacabees ees 40°673 
Sulphuric acid ........ errr Te 55*801 
EE 6:66 cxntuciiiedaners 0'087 
Oxide of iron «.cccces ae ee 0:254 
Silica ..... ee tT 0:931 
ee er ee ees eee aes 0°040 


Water, with a trace of common salt... 2°914 


100°000 

Or, of —_—— 
Avhydrous sulphate of lime ......... 85'877 
Hydrous sulphate of lime ........... 13°400 
Capeenhe GT Gs 6.6 ctwecesccewcss 0°198 
INN io Souini io sab sabaenaks 0'254 
ee ind eentkeus 0:231 


Bitumen (trace of common salt)..... 0°040 


100°000 


ee ee 
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Barometer Tubes. 

Great ditliculty has hitherto existed relative to making barome- 
trical experiments in mountainous or remote countries, owing to 
the fragility of the materials of which the tubes are made. From 
this cause, the tubes have often been broken, after much labour 
in making the attempt had occurred, and the whole has ended in 
disappointment. ‘lo remedy this inconvenience, Proressor PLay- 
rain has Jately turned his attention to the subject, and has in 
consequence read a paper on Barometrical Tubes to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. In this communication, he proposes to have 
the tubes made of iron, and carefully bored. But as these, on 
account of their want of transparency, cannot be used in the 
usual manner, he advises that the mercury should be poured in at 
the place of observation; and when the tube is full, the end is to 
be stopped with the finger, and the whole inverted into a cup of 
mercury. When the tube has been suspended in this position a 
sufficient time for the ascillations to cease, the finger is to be 
gently replaced, aed the tube again inverted, when the quantity 
of mercury remaining in the tube could be easily ascertained, by 
means of a float with a graduated stem, and would furnish the 
proper data for the calculation. This method the professor thinks 
would afford an approximation of suflicient accuracy for all prac. 
tical purposes, 

Blowpipe. 

‘The blowpipe is an instrument of great use to the operative che. 
mist: but all those hitherto constructed have been regarded as de. 
fective in convenience, either from being too bulky or too complxe 
in their parts, and consequently liable to be easily deranged. To 
remedy these defects, it occurred to H. J. Brooke, Esq. that_ the 
elasticity of the air itself might be employed to produce a c “nti. 
nued and uniform set, if forced into a fixed receiver. He, there. 
fore, had an instrument made upon this principle, and it has been 
found fully to answer his expectations. ‘The following is Mr, 
NEN wMAN’s (the maker) description of the instrument. 

‘The instrument consists of a stroug plate-copper box per- 
fectly air-tight, three inches in width and height, and four in 
length, a condensing syringe to force the air into the box, and 
a stop-cock and a jet at one end of it, to regulate the stream 
thrown out. ‘The piston-rod of the condenser works through 
collars of leather in the cap, which has an aperture in the side, 
aud ascrew connected with a stop-cock, which may again com. 
municate with a jar, bladder, or gazometer, containing oxygen, 
hydrogen, or other gasses. ‘This communication being made, and 
the condenser marked, any air that is required may be thrown into 
the box, and propelled through the jet onthe flame. ‘The whole 
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instrument, with a lamp adapted to it, packs up in a small bax 
not more than six inches in length, and four in width and height, 


and there is enough space left for other small articles.”’+—Journué 
of Science and the Arts, No. I.* 


Chromatic Thermometer. 


Dr. Brewster has read to the Rayal Society of Fdinburgh an 
account of a new instrument bearing this title. It is founded 
upon a newly discovered action of heat upon glass. During the 


propagation of heat through this substance, it is thrown into a 


transient state of crystallization; and, when in this state, it acts 
upon polarized light like regular crystalized bodies, and pro- 
duces various orders of colours on different parts of the glass- 
plate. The number of fringes or the tints rise in Newton’s scale 
as the temperature is augmented ; and as every tint in the scale 
of colours has its accurate numerical value, the differences of 
temperature may be measured with the utmost correctness, from 
the lowest temperature to those at which glass begins to lose its 
solidity. 
Coal.Gas, 


W. T. Branpe, Esq. Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Insti- 
tution, has published some interesting ‘* Observations on the 
application of Coal-Gas to the purposes of Illumination,” in the 
first number of the Journal of Science and the Arts. Mr. Brande’s 
object is to give a brief account of the progressive improvements 


— 


* This is the first number of an interesting Journal, which has just 
made its appearance under very favourable circumstances. It is edited at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain; and the editors observe, “ It is 
proposed, that the present Journat shall appear only four times a year ; 
and in this period of activity in science and literature, it may be presumed 
that a sufficiency of useful information respecting the Sciences and tie 
Arts of Life may be collected, to give interest and importance to a quar- 
terly publication.” The professions of the editors are made in a tone of 
manly candour, and breathe a spirit fram which pret gn shauld at all 
times be extremely careful not to deviate. They remark, “ It will be the 
earnest endeavour of the editors to fulfil the objects of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science and the Arts, according to the most legitimate pre- 
cepts, and in the true spirit of Philosophical Literature. ‘Ihey will can- 
didly present to the public every useful discovery, and every promising 
novelty; confining themselves principally to those objects of experiment 
which forma permanent part of science, and to discussions which lead to 
new experiments; and without presuming either to dispense commenda- 
tion, or convey censure, will endeavour to assist the reader in discrimi- 
nating the true from the false, and the shadow from the reality.” We 
sincerely hope that the editors will obtain that assistance from gentlemen 
of scientific eminence, which will render this Journal instrumental in 
enhancing the reputation of British science; and we shall gladly present 
our readers with an account of the principal facts and results it may gon: 
tain, as far as is consistent with our plan. 


eg ae 
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that have been made on the subject. After some historical no- 
tices he observes, ** Experience has shewn that coal, when used in 
large quantities, and gradually heated, produces less gas, than 
when spread over a considerable extent of surface, and suddenly 
brought to a red heat; and that itis also of great advantage to dry 
the coal, before it is introduced into the retort. Experiments 
have been made at the laboratory of the Royal lnustitution, to 
ascertain the difference in the products obtained by different pro- 
cesses of distillation.” Mr. Brande gives the two following exam- 
ples, viz. **4 1b. of good Newcastle coal, introduced into the retort 
previously heated red, in a shallow iron pan, may be made to 
afford a produce of from twenty to twenty-six cubic feet of gas, 
consisting of 
8 Olefiant gas 
72 Carburetted hydrogen 
13 Carbonic oxide and hydrogea 
4 Carbonic acid 
4 Sulphuretted hydrogen 


—_----— 


100 


The carbonic acid and sulphueetted hydrogen are separated by 
the lime in the purifiers, 

The same quantity of eoal introduced into the cold retort, and 
gradually heated, afforded only twenty-two cubic feet of gas, con- 
sisting of 

5 Olefiant gas 
70 Carburetted hy dregen 
18 Carbonic oxide and hydrogeu 
6 Carbonic acid 

i Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The specific gravity of the former gas, that of air being 1000, 
was 560, and that of the latter 555; the fitness of gasses for the 
purposes of illumination is, generally speaking, directly as their 
specific gravity. 

‘These experiments lead to the conclusion, that a chaldron of 
good Wallsend Newcastle coals would afford from 17,000 to 20,000 
cubical feet of gas: but the process of distillation, as now carried 
on in the large establishments for lighting the metropolis, seldom 
affords a larger average produce than 12,000 cubical feet. There 
can, however, be little doubt, that, by improvemeuts in the con. 
struction and management of the retorts, the highest of the above 
averages might be procured; and, calculating upon this produce 
of gas, and upon the other substances yielded by the operation, 
we obtain a curious and striking result. 

The average value of a chaldron of the best Newcastle coals is 
£3. The value of the products of the distillation is as follows: 


t 
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€.8. d. 

Le Remereeen Os COMO SE Bld... seve vccsesecesecces (2 OO. e 
12 Gallons of tar, at 10d. ...... PP A SENN coe UW OD 
18 Gallons of ammoniacal liquor, at 6d. ........... -» OD YD 
20,000 Cubic feet of gas, at 15s. per 1,000 cubicfeet.. 15 O OQ 
“£1717 9 


From the value of products must, of course, be deducted the 
value of the common coal employed in the furnaces for heating 
retorts, amounting to about five chaldrons for every twenty-five 
chaldrons submitted to distillation, and the expenses incurred by 
wear aud tear, with the wages of the labourers, and, lastly, the 
interest upon capital.” 

Mr. Brande also gives the following information relative to the 
consumption of coals and the produce of gas, in the present state 
of the gas-works in the metropolis. 

‘CAt the three stations belonging to the chartered Gas-light 
Company, situated in Peter-street, Westminster, inWorship-street, 
and in Norton Falgate, twenty-five chaldrons of coals are car- 
bonated daily, which actually yield 300,000 cubical feet of gas, 
equal to the supply of 75,000 Argand’s lamps, each lamp giving 
the light of six wax- candles. But, if the full proportion of gas 
were obtained, viz. 20,COO cubical feet from each chaldron of 
coals, then the produce should be 500,000 cubical feet, equal to 
the supply of 125,000 lamps of the same size; and the light af- 
forded should equal that of 750,000 wax.candles, instead of 
450,000, which is the real produce. 

“ At the City Gas-works, in Dorset-street, Blackfriars’-bridge, 
the daily consumption of coals, for distillation, amounts at pre- 
sent to three chaldrons, which afford gas for the supply of 1,500 
lamps, so that the total consumption of coals daily in London, 
for the purpose of illumination, amounts to twenty-eight chaldrons, 
and the number of lights supplied to 76,500.” 

Besides the different varieties of coal, experiments have been 
made at the Royal Institution on the production of gas from other 
substances ; and the gas used for various purposes for which oil 
was previously employed. Various sorts of wood were tried; and 
the result proved, that though the intensity of the flame arising 
from burning the gas was not sufficient for the purposes of illumi- 
nation, it might be used as a source of heat. When the tlame 
from this gas, obtained from converting wood into charcoal, was 
made as similar as possible to that of a wax-candle, and used in the 
same manner, the heating power of the candle was to that of the 
gas as 1, to 1°5, The heating power of the gas produced from 
writing-paper was also found to be 1°6, that of the candi 
being 1. 
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Draught of Carriages. 


Proresson Prayrarr has communicated to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh an account of some experiments in which he assisted, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the proportion between the load 
and the draught of the horses in loaded waggons. These were 
made at Woburn Abbey, in Bedfordshire ; and one of the general 
results was, that in a four-wheeled waggon of the common con- 
struction, on a good road and a horizontal plane, the draught is 
between a 25th and a 30th of the load. 


Duckmeat, or Lemna. 


This singular aquatic plant, which with its green foliage covers 
the stagnant waters of almost every country, and of which bota- 
nists had so imperfect a knowledge, has been carefully examined 
by M. le Baron de Beauvats, who, having collected some ripe 
seeds, was able to make them germinate, and, in consequence, has 
followed the plant through the whole process of its growth, and 
thus completed its history, which had previously been only 
sketched. ‘The result of the baron’s observations are, that the 
flower, as of the lemna, is hermaphrodite, with an entire envelope, 
two stamina, which unfold themselves in succession, a single style, 
a superior ovarium, which becomes an unilocular capsule, split. 
ting circularly at the base, and containing from one to four seeds, 
which germinate like monocotyledinous seeds, but attended with 
very peculiar circumstances, the most remarkable of which is, 
that the parts considered as the radicle aud plumula, separate 
from the first leaf which they produce, and leave it alone to push 
out roots and other leaves. ‘These observations were communi. 
cated to the Physical Class of the French Institute, in 1815. 


Formation of Crystals. 


A Report, by Dr. Granville, on a memoir on the discovery of 
the manner in which crystals are formed, by M. Meruuon, was 
read to the Geological Society, on the 16th of last February; and 
since inserted in the first number of the Journal of Science and 
the Arts. This is a remarkable discovery, if fully confirmed b 
future experience ; and its publication has strongly attracted the 
attention of mineralogists. M. Methuon is said to have first dis. 
covered the process by which crystals are formed, about twelve 
years ago, when engaged in some mineralogical pursuits on one of 
the mountains in the island of Elba. Having examined a block of 
argillaceous schistus with pyrites, which appeared to have been re. 
cently separated from astratum of that substance, he found several 
capillary crystals of alum, from half to three-quarters of an inch 
in length, covering its upper surface; which, as well as its sides, 
were evidently in a state of decomposition. He watched these 
crystals with great assiduity, and in the course of two months, 
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had the satisfaction of perceiving, that they had attained nearly 
double the size they had when he first discovered them; aud that 
the decomposition of the block had increased in tie same propor. 
tion, This suggested to his mind, that there might possibly be 
some analogy between this formation and that of earthy and me. 
tallic crystals not of a saline nature; and he lost no opportunity 
of verifying his conjeetures on this subject. In all these experi. 
ments, M. Methuon met with such complete success, that he pro- 
duced them from an artificial mountain, which he had formed on 
the chimney-piece in his room; and he now feels ** himself able 
to supply the cabinets of scientific men with new crops of crysials 
from their own specimens.” This he is said to have actually done, 
with regard to three specimens, which were delivered to him for 
that purpose by the Abbé Tonnelier, principal director of /’ Ecole 
(les Mines, in July, 1814. 

M. Methuon draws the following conclusions, among others, 
from his experiments and observations on this subject : 

“Ist. That crystals begin to form at their summit, edges, and 
solid angles. 

Qdly. That nature produces, by a direct process, all simple 
and compound crystals, without first forming a nucleus in the 
latter. 

3dly. That the mafler, serving to form the crystals, is in the 
state of a solid mass before, and continues in that same state 
during the whole process of crystallization, It may be called 
erystallizable matter. 

4thly. That crystallizable matter is that which has filled, by ine 
filtration, the chasms and clefts of mountains, and the cavities of 
rocks; which composes the veins, the stalactites, and the stalag- 
mites; aud, in general, all that which constitutes accidental for- 
mations found in dlocks, nodules, &c. within large masses.” 

M. Methuon has also described the apparatus and the method, 
which he conceives best to be employed in the formation of crys- 
tals on the surfaces of given specimens; and which Dr. Granville 
(to whom the MS. memoir was submitted) delineates in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

‘¢ This consists in forming a bed, one inch thick, of loose earth, 
obtained from the decomposition of the stone in which the crys- 
tallizable matter is found, having an elevated brim of the same 
material round it, one-third of an inch in height. Some balls 
made of the same earth are deposited here and there on this bed, 
on which are placed various pieces of solid crystallizable matter, 
formerly known under the name of crystalline matrix. On these 
pieces, other balls are properly disposed, serving to support more 
specimens of erystallizable matter, so arranged as not to touch 
each other. The whole of it is then made as solid as possible, 
by the addition of other large and small balls, introduced wherever 
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any space exists; and, lastly, the apparatus is surrounded with a 
wall of bricks laid singly on each other, without mortar, and in 
a way to admit a free circulation of air. 

** Every two or three days, the whole apparatus is watered, so 
as to keep it ina state of constant humidity, and not more. A 
degree of temperature is maintained equal to the internal tempe- 

rature of the earth; and the apparatus is examined every fort- 
night or three w eeks, when, if necessary, the pieces may be care- 
fully washed and replaced, taking care to arrange them so, that 
the balls, which before were under, may now be placed above. 
After a certain lapse of time, the crystallizable matter is found 
to present distingt and beautiful crystals of the substances em- 
ployed.” 

Such are the outlines of M, Methuon’s discovery, and there are 
several collateral circumstances conneeted with the subject, which 


render it worthy of, at least, serious attention and strict exami- 
nation. 


Freezing of Wine. 

Mr. Samuext Parkes asserted, in the first volume of his Che. 
mical Essays, on the authority of Virgil and Ovid, that wine was, 
in former times, frequently frozen ou the banks of the Danube, 
in Germany; but this fact had by some persons been doubted. 
Mr. Parkes, therefore, availed himself of. the very intense frost, 
which took place during last February, to put the matter to the 
test of experiment; and he has communicated the result in a 
letter to the Editor of the Journal of Science and the Arts. On 
the 8th of February, he exposed a quantity of good old port iu 
a teacup to the action of the frost, and another of good sherry ; 
and on the following morning a portion of both wines was frozen 
into very beautiful, bard, and scaly crystals. The following is 
the proportions of each, "both frozen aud unfrozen. 

Port wine, frozen,.., 560 grains 
Ditto still liquid eeeee 580 grains 
Sherry frozen.,...... 288 grains 
Ditto remaining liquid 1056 grains 

Hardly any perceptible difference could be ascertained between 

the parts which were frozen and those which remained liquid. 


Gaceous Bodies. 


Dr. Tuomson, in No. 41 of his Annars of Pin.osoruy, has 
given a paper on the relation between the specific gravity of gaceous 
bodies and the weights of their atoms. In this paper he has given 
the following table, which exhibits the specific grayities of the 
different gaceous bodies, according to the present state ef chemi. 
cal knowledge, compared with that of air, which is considered as 
unity, The weight in grains.of 100 cubic inches is also annexed. 
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to be 1. 
which they respectively belong. 


of their volumes. 


the specific gravities of their volumes. 
contains oxygen and olefiant gas ; 


lowing constituents, viz. 
Sulphureous acid, composed of 
RAUEWGUNG CEU cc ccpcccceces ef 
Nitrous oxide ...... ° 
Carbonic oxide 


Sulphuretted hydrogen........ 
Carburetted hydrogen 
Cyanogen .... 
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when the specific gravity of a volume of oxygen gas is supposed 
and then arranges these bodies in the three classes to 
The first class includes those 
which have the weight of their atoms equal to the specific gravities 
The second embraces such as have the weight 
of their atoms double the specific gravity of their volumes ; 
the third class those having the weight of their atoms four times ; 


the third, hydriodic acid, mu- 

riatic acid, nitrous gas, hydro-cyanic acid, and ammonia: the 

remainder are comprehended in the second class. 
Of the compound bodies of the second class, he gives the fol- 


Specific Weight of 

gravity. 100 cub. in. | 

RP ciccvesesessacvnnds -++ 1000 ..... 30°5 | 
Hydriodic acid gas ........ 4429 ....135°084 
Phosgene gas ........ccee0- 3°439 ....104°891 
AON onc ens dcoeedhenpers 27500 .... 76°250 
Euchilorine ...... eederaemns 2°440 .... 74°420 
Sulphurous acid............ 2°399 wee C7771 
CIO: reg. « ashe easy owned 1°801 .... 54933 
Nitrous oxide .......... «-. 1°5278.... 46°598 
Carbonic acid ............ 1°527 .... 46°373 
Pearintic aid 360006 svevcaes 1°284 ..... 39°162 
Sulphuretted hydrogen. ..... 1°180 .... 35°890 
NS oon nines cndegebte Ili - 33°888 
PERSE ape cp :00 éseeseqneas L'lii . 33°888 
ne ee oe ee 1:0416.,.. 31°769 
CeGemt O86 5 conse cewvesieis 0:974 .... 29°720 
errr, ere rrr )*9722 - 29°652 
Carbonic oxide «........... 0°972 ...- 29°652 
Hydro-cyanic acid vapour... 0°937 .... 28°580 
BOR to an dicwleiclcweliierion oiva a 0°625 -- 18°062 
BMMONIA 2 oicnciedeccsscece 0°590 .... 18°000 
Carburetted hydrogen ...... 0°555 1... 16°990 
i WITTE eee te 0°416 . 12°688 
Hydrogen ....scccccceeess 0.0694... 2117 

Dr. Thomson next reduces the specific gravities in the first co- 

lumn of this table to the number by which they are represented, 


and 


The first of these classes 


1 sulphur-+-1 oxygen 
1 carbon-+-1 oxygen 
1 azote +4 oxygen 
1 carbon-+-{ oxygen 
1 hyrog. +4 oxygen 
1 sulphur-+-2 hydrog. 
1 carbon+2 hydrog. . 
1 carbon-+-! azote ' 
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These fractions disappear, when the composition is estimated in 
atoms, because the weight of an atom is double that of the 
volume. 

Hydrophobia. 

Dr. Huretann announces the successful cure of this dreadful 
malady having recently taken place in Germany, by bleeding ; and 
he also proposes to publish accounts of some of the cases in which 
that remedy has succeeded, 

Tolite. | 

This mineral is said to have yet been found only in two places 
in the kingdom of Grenada, in Spain; and had this name given it 
by Karsten from its violet colour. Its specific gravity is about 
2°56; and the analysis lately effected by Gmetin gives the follow. 
ing constituents :— 


SCD. co.cc aecuissss00n 42°6 
PO OTT Tee 34°4 
pO rrr 5'8 
| i eae 1°7 
to eg 15°6 
Oxide of manganese.... —-1°7 

101°2 


Gmelin has also analysed the Saphir @eau, which is a mineral 
brought from India, of an indigo-blue colour, and specific gravity 
about 2°612. The following constituents which he obtained seem 
to shew it to be a species of Jolite. ‘These are (see Thomson’s 
Annals ) 


eT eee ete 43°6 
Alumina 2. csccccccccces 37°6 
er 9°7 
RAD s.nieshne-ne doses ones 3*1 
ee ae 1‘O 
Oxide of iron........... 4°5 
Oxide of manganese trace 

99°5 


Preserving of Carrots and Potatoes. 

Mr. Cuartes Wuittow, of Canada, has transmitted a communi- 
cation to the Society of Arts, ‘on preserving potatoes for sea.store 
or exportation,” and which, from its simplicity and efficacy, de- 
serves universal adoption. ‘This is, to pack the potatoes in casks, 
as they are dug from the ground, and fill all the spaces between 
them with earth or sand. By merely filling up the interstices in 
this manner, the cask will hold an equal quantity of potatoes as 
when they are packed without the earth or sand, and the air being 
thus excluded from acting on the potatoes, the fermentation, which 


ep 
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takes place when large masses are preserved together, will be pre. 
vented, and the fresh flavour, which they had on being dug fron: 
the ground, effectaally preserved. Mr, W. states his having 
shipped 200 barrels of potatoes, packed in this manner, from New 
York to St. Bartholomew’s, and that they had neither undergone 
any fermentation, nor were in the slightest degree affected by the 
bilge of the ship; and that so excellent was the presetvation, that 
he sold some of the barrels at that and the neighbouring islands for 
four dollars per bushel; while others, which had not been so 
packed, were sold for only one dollar per bushel. The remainder 
he again shipped for Jamaica, where they sold at a still higher 
price than before; and, after some of the barrels had been kept 
in a cool cellar in that island for two months, they had not lost 
any of their original flavour. 

If. B. Way, Esq. of Bridport-Harbour, also sent to the Society, 
in March, 1815, a cask of carrots, which he had preserved in a 
similar manner. These carrots were sown in the usual way, on 
the 23d of March, 1814; and, on the 20th of August following, 
they were dug up, and the green tops and the roots cut off. They 
were also cleared from the earth which adhered to them, and im- 
mediately putinto a dry cask, upon a layer of earth laid on the 
bottom; and thus the cask was filled with layers of earth and car- 
rots alternately. The cask was then headed, and placed in a dry 
cellar till March, 1815, when it was sent to the Society, and the 
carrots were found to be greatly superior to those which are not 
dug up till the end of September or October, and then preserved; 
but they require about double the time in boiling which carrots do 
when first taken out of the ground. 


Sufe-Lamp. 


It is with sincere gratification that we behold, from every new 
trial, the complete success of this: admirable discovery; and it is 
with real pleasure that we record these triumphs of humanity. 
The most satisfactory testimonies of the success of the safe-lamp, 
both in the collieries of Newcastle and those of Whitehaven, have 
been published by persons immediately concerned in the results, 
and who have themselves made the experiments in the most dan- 
gerous parts of the mines to which they refer, where a candle 
would have instantly proved to be certain destruction. 

In a letter, dated Whitehaven, April 2, 1816, and signed 
J. Murray, the writer remarks, after having given an account of 
his trial of the safe-lamp, ‘‘ we only wanted the presence of Sir 
Humphry to have shared in our admiration of the imposing spec- 
tacle. ‘The flame of the lamp was first capped with a blueish flame, 
a lambent light was then seen playing in the cylinder, and the 
flame of the fire.damp afterwards enlarging, filled the whole wire- 
gauze. For some time the flame of the wick could be discerned 
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within the livid atmosphere of fire-damp, and then the whole was 
calmly extinguished. More brilliant results the friends of humanity 
could scarcely have dared to hope for. Sophistry is put to the 
blush. Independent of experiments which I had myself made 
with the safe-lamp, | placed implicit reliance on the manipulations 
of this illustrious chemist: my confidence has not been shaken, 
nor have my expectations been deceived, aud my conviction is now 
absolute.” 

experiments were also made to ascertain if oiling the wire-gauze 
would cause the tlame to communicate from one side to the other. 
The gauze used contained 3600 meshes in a square inch; and on 
this subject the same writer also observes: ‘* 1 could not, by 
means of the blow-pipe, force flame through this plexus, even when 
red-hot, to fire ether, applied by a pencil to the opposite side. I 
uced not insist on the varied experiments I instituted. The appli- 
cation of wire-gauze to cut off the communication of flame is as 
extensive as the necessities and conveniences of life. Enveloped 
in a mantle of wire-gauze, lined with woollen, we may run the 
gauntlet of flame, and defy its power,”’ 

These favourable statements are also corroborated by the letter 
from the chairman of the general meeting of the proprietors of the 
coal-mines upon the rivers Tyne and Wear; as well as by another 
letter from Mr, Prere, dated Colliery-Oflice, Whitehaven: for 
both which see the Philosophical Magazine, No. 216. A most 
satisfactory letter on this subject is also inserted in the Journal of 
Science and the Arts. 


of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 


Seconds Pendulum. 

Mr. Puayrarre lately read some extracts from an unpublished 
memoir of Comte La Pracs, on the application of the calculation 
of probabilities to natural philosophy. ‘The principal reference 
of these extracts was to the figure of the earth as ascertained from 
experiments with the seconds pendulum. From the formula for 
the length of this pendulum, derived from thirty-seven of the best 
experiments, Mr. Playfair deduces its length for Loudon, which 
he states at 39°13009 Fugtish inches. This agrees in the first three 
decimals of the length stated in the bill lately before the House, 
for the equalization of weights and measures, which is there stated 
at 39°13047 inches, 

Meteorology. 

The following are the principal results of a meteorological 
journal, for the ‘months of January and February, 1816, kept at 
Marl spencer’s seat, at Auhorpe, in Northamptonshire, and pub- 
lished in No. I. of the Journal of Science and the Arts. 


BAROMETER. 
Greatest height ...........+ 30°34 inches. 
January < Least height.......++.+> .. 28°86 


Mean of the period........ 29°56 


Suga ean 


VdU Monthly Register, &c. 


Greatest height............ 30°19 


February < Least height....... ieecres Se 

Mean of the period........ 29°67 
FAHRENHEIT’S THERMOMETER, 

Greatest height............ ~. 49° 

January < Least height.........seeeee+ 16 
Mean of the period........ : 86:73 
Greatest height......0...ee.- 5] 

February < Least height...... Siewelowk . . 4 
Mean of the period ...... coos 32°74 


Mr. Luxe Howarn’s results on this subject, as observed at 'Tot- 
tenham, from the 20th of March to the 18th of April, inclusive : 


BAROMETER. 
Greatest height ............ 30°27 inches. 
Beast wc teves cs Se cccercces 28°95 
Mean of the period ........ 29°762 
THERMOMETER. 
Greatest height. .......e000. 59° 
 SEEE ES, POR PTET ET CEE, 24 
Mean of the period......... 39°66 


The wind was generally easterly, non-electric, keen, and dry- 
ing. The mean of De Luc’s hygrometer, at 9 a.m. was60°; and 
the rain which fell within the period 1°56 inches. In addition to 
this, Mr. Howard observes, * the mean temperature of this period 
is full 8° lower than that of the corresponding portion of 1815. 
It has accordingly presented a striking contrast to the latter in its 
effects on the vegetable kingdom ; not a single day having occurred 
in it of that which cultivators emphatically denominate * growing 
weather,’ when a moist air co-operates with a rising temperature, 
(perhaps, also, with au abundant electricity,) to stimulate vegeta. 
ble life, and make way for the unfolding of its products.” 
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A 

Abyssinia, (see Salt). 

Accum, (Frederic) ‘Treatise on Gas-light, 467.—Splendour and Cheapness 
of Gas, t/.—Calculation of the Expense of it, 469.—Method of 
procuring it, 26,—~The use of it injurious to the Whale-tisheries, 
47 1—and to the Coal-trade, 473. 

Agriculture, Remarks on the depressed state of, 457. 

A/con Malanzore, (see Erskine). 

Arts and Sciences, Monthly Register of, 97, 337, 453, 565, 676. 

Ashe, (Captain) Memoirs and Confessions of, 38.—Anecdote of a Scotch 
Colonel, 40.-—Account of the Americans at Boston, 41.—Mo- 
desty of the Author, 42.—Anecdote of Mrs. Clarke, 43.—De- 
scription of the Diamond-Mines in Brazil, 47. 


B 

Babylon, (see Rich). 

Balance of Power, Remarks on, 557. 

Becket, (Andrew) Shakspeare’s himself again, 26—Object of the Work, #b. 
—Remarks on the Commentators of Shakspeare, 29, 31—Ex- 
tracts, 32, 38, 

Betham, (Matilda) The Lay of Marie, 1 Poem, 422—Remarks on the 
Execution of it, i6.—Sketch of the Story, 424. 

Bowerbank, (Lieut.) Extract from a Journal, &c. 50. 

British Review, 309—Its Principles, 310, 311—compared with the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, 319, 321. 

Brown, (James Baldwin) Inquiry into the ancient Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion of the Crown, 654. 

Burney, (Miss) Tales of Fancy, 247—Sketch of the Story, 248, 250. 

Byron, (Lord) Siege of Corinth and Parisina, 380—Popularity of Lord 
Byron, ib.—Outline of the Siege of Corinth, 381—The Subject of 

Parisina ill-chosen, 388—Fare Thee Well, &c. 551. 


C 


Carpue, (Mr.) Account of two successful Operations for restoring a lost 
Nose, 59-——Observations on the Title of the Work, ib.—Origin of 
nose-making, 62—Curious Anecdote, 63—Accouut of the Ins 
dian method, id. 

Chateaubriand, (M. de) Letter from Rome, 253—his Description of Rome 
compared with that of Mr. Eustace, ib.—Extracts, 254—8. 

Cheyne, (Dr.) see Hydrocephalus 

Church in Danger, (see Yates). 
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Clarke, (Rev. J. S.) Life of James IT., 406—Names of Authors who hate 
written concerning that Period, 407—Ilistory of the Stuart 
MSS., 414—Instance of filial affection, 418—Ingenuity of the 
Duke of York, 42#—Anecdote of the Right of Search, 599— 
Conversion of James II. to the Catholic Religion, 526—his 
Speech on coming to the Throne, 529—he quits England, 5¢7— 
account of his Voyage, 537—his bigotry, 540—his attachment to 
the Catholic Religion, 541. 

Clarke, (Mrs.) Anecdote of, 43. 

Collyer, (Dr.) Lectures on Scripture Parables, 262—Importance of the 
Subject, ib—Plan of the Work, with Extracts, 263. 

Cope, (Harriet) Suicide, a Poem, 166. 

Cowper's Poems, Vol. III., 251—Character of his Poetry, ib.—vindicated 
from the charge of egotism, 233—the state of his Mind accounted 
for, 234—Extracts, 236, 238. 

Curran, (Mr.) Speech of, in defence of the Rev. C. Massy, 208—compared 
with Mr. Phillips’s Speech, 2t3—and with one of Lord Erskine’s, 
271. 

Craniological Physiognomy, Lectures on, 615. 

Craniad, the, a Poem, ib. 

}D 


Diamond- Mines of Brazil, Description of, 47. 
Drama, (see Schlegel). 
E 

Edinburgh Review, 80—General effect of Reviews, ib.—change in the 
nature of them, 81—Dr. Johnson’s opinion of them, 82-—Cha- 
racter of the Edinburgh Review, 83-7—reprehensible sentiments 
expressed in it, 88—Extraordinary Defence of Johanna Soutli- 
cote, 89—Partiality in regard to Mr. Scott and Mr. Southey, 91 
-—They recommend the Duke of Orleans as King of France, 92, 
432—Remarks on their financial speculations, 433—their attacks 
on Lord Elgin and Sir N. Wraxall, 434. 

Elgin, (Earl of ) Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 183— 
The value of the Tweddell MSS. overrated, 184—they were 
greatly damaged before they came into Lord Elgin’s hands, 187 
—Lord Elgin got possessior: of them in a proper manner, 193— 
and caused proper care to be taken of them, 194—did not allow 
an improper use to be made of them, 195—and did not prevent 
their being forwarded to England, 199—Concluding remarks, 
206, 208—Postscript to the Letter, 281—Remarks on his Col- 
lection of Marbles, 563. 

Emma, « Novel, 484—Sameness in the Writings of the Author, ib.—her 
qualifications, 26.—Character of the Work, 485. 

England, remarks ou-the state of Parties in, 7, 111--Proceedings in Par- 
liament, 321, 330, 451—Punishment of Sir R. Wilson, &c. 335, 
667—Fimancial Retrenchments, 554, 659, 670—Marriage of the 
Princess Charlotte, 449, 658—Impropriety of reducing the Muili- 
tary Establishment, 452—Kepeal of the Property-lax, 456— 
Depressed state of Agriculture, 457. 

Erskine, (Lord) Speech of, tor the Rev. G, Markham, 209—compared 
with a Speech of Mr. Curran, 271. 

Erskine, (Mrs.) Alcon Malanzore, 479+Character of the Work, 480-~ 

Outline of the Story, 480, 483, 


y 

Pu2to, (see Milman). 

Financial Retrenchments, remarks on, 554, 659, 670. 

France, remarks on the state of, 3,114, 331, 446,559—-Punishment of the 
Traitors, 11—Conference respecting the Protestants, 117. 

Franck, (see Jaques). 

Frost, (Charles) Considerations on the Propriety of remunerating Wit- 
nesses, 297, 


G 

Gras, (see Accum). 

Genlis, (Madame de) Jeanne de France, 486—Qualifications of the Au- 
thor, 486—Extract, 488. 

Germany, (see Nay/or). 

Gibbon, (Edward) Miscellaneous Works of, 127—Remarks on our ancient 
Historians, 2b.—Character of Brutus, 129—Extract from his 
Journal, 131. 

Greyhounds, Treatise on, 439. 


if 


Hall, (Captain) Poems bv, 438. 

Hall, (Robert) on Terms of Communion, 593—Possibility of an Union of 
the different religious Sects, 593, 597—Propriety of the Practice 
of Free Communion, 597, 604. 

Harmonies of Nature, (see St. Pierre). 

Hunt, (Leigh) the Story of Rimini, a Poem, 474—Outline of the Poem, 
ib, 478—remarks on the Execution of it, ib,—incorrectness of the 
Versification, 479. 

——— The Feast of the Poets, and Descent of Liberty, 287. 

Hunt, (Philip) Narrative of what is known respecting the Remains of 
John Tweddell, 437, 

Hydrocephalus, Publications on, by Drs. Smyth, Yeats, and Cheyne, 169— 

Great importance of the Subject, 170—the Knowledge of the 
Disease imperfect, 170, 182—Remedies for it, 176, 181, 
Houghton, (M. A.) Emilia of Lindinau,a Poem, 613, 


James II, Life of, (see Clarke). 

Jamieson, (Alexander) Treatise on Maps, 512. 

Jaques, (William) Guide to the Study of the Scriptures, by Professor 
Franck, 158—Gratitude due to Professor Franck, 159—his me- 
thod of studying the Greek and Hebrew Languages very inju- 
dicious, 159, 161. 

Jeanne de France, (see Genlis). 

Jadia, great Importance of, 13—remarks on the Company's College at 

Juleybury, 14. 
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K 


Kinnaird, (Lord) Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 401—his intimacy with 
Fouché, 403—his Excuse of Sir R. Wilson, &c. 404. 

Kotzebue, (Moritz) Russian Prisoner of War, 586—1is taken Prisoner by 
the French, 587—courteous Behaviour of a French Officer, ib.— 
Interview with the King of Prussia, 589—miserable State of the 
Prisoners, 590—French mode of living, 591—Liberation of the 
Author, 592. 

Kelly, (Dr.) Metrology, 644—Difficulty of producing Uniformity in 
Weights and Measures, ib.—-the French System well calculated 
for Universal Adoption though attended with particular Incon- 
veniences, 645—Measures that have been pursued in this Coun- 
try, 646—recent Proceedings in the House of Commons, 649. 


L 


Lavallée, (Joseph) Histoire des Factions de la Révolution Francoise, 641, 
Leigh, (Richard) Where to find a Friend, 55. 


M 


Malcolm, (Sir John) History of Persia, 394—Obscurity of Persian History’ 
397—Conversion of the Persians to the worship of Fire, 491— 
Dying Speech of a Persian King, 493—Persia subdued by the 
Mahomedans, 494—History of Nadir Shah, 496, 501. 

Military Establishment, impropriety of reducing it, 452. 

Milman, (8. 11.) Fazio, a Tragedy, 239—-Remarks on English Tragedy, 24, 
—Sketch of the Story, 240—Extracts, 243. 

Milner, (Dr.) Thanksgiving Discourse, 295. 

Morgan, (Lady) O'Donnel, 518—Character of the Author, 2b.—and of 
the Work, 519. 


N 


Nadir Shah, Anecdotes of, 496, 501. 

Nares, (Robert) on the Veracity of the Evangelists, 503—Remarks on the 
effect of the present state of Learning on the Evidences of 
Christianity, 503, 505—Books upon the Evidences still necessary, 
506—Remarks on the Hypothesis which supposes the Evange- 
lists to have copied from one another, or from any common Do- 
cument, 508, 510—and on the Divinity of Christ, 510, 511. 

Naylor, (Francis Hare) History of Germany, 606—State of Germany at 
the time of the thirty years’ War, 606, 607—Character and Plan 
of the Work, 607, 608—Situation of Ferdinand I, at his Acces- 
sion, 609—Character of James I., 610—of Wallenstein, Duke of 
Priedland, 611—and of Gustavus, 611-12. 


O 
O‘ Neill, (Miss) descriptive Portrait of, 51. 
Opie, (Mrs.) Valentine’s Eve, 583—Observations on the Nature of her 
Writings, #6.—and on the Plot of the Work, 584-5, 
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P 

Paris, (see Seott and Paul). 

Parliament, proceedings in, 321, 451. 

Parties, Remarks on the state of, 7, 111. 

Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, 360—compared with Scott’s Paris Re- 
visited, 361—Description of Paris, 366—Remarks on the Louvre, 
370—Character of the French People, 373. 

On Pericles and the Arts in Greece, 258. 

Persia, (see Malcolm), 

Phillips, (Mr.) Speech of, 206—Reasons for its extensive Circulation, 209 
—Compared with a Speech of Mr. Curran, 213—Takes a wrong 
view of the subject, 214—Extracts, 275, 281. 

Picquot, (A.) Introduction to the French Language, 515—Importance of 
the French Language, ib,—lRemarks on the present System of 
Education, 516-18. 

Poole, (John) Who’s Who? a Farce, 55, 

Portugal, State of, 121 

Princess Charlotte, Remarks on the Marriage of, 449, 659. 

Property-Tax, Repeal of, 456. 

Protestants, Conference respecting, 117. 


on the Persecution of, by 11. M, Williams, 375. 


Q 
Quarterly Review, 216—its Origin accounted for, ib.—its Principles, 218 
—Partiality in regard to Southey’s Roderic, 222—Remarks on 
their Review of Park’s Travels, 223—of the New Covering to the 
Velvet Cushion, 224—ot Routh’s Relique Sacre, 226€—of Camp- 
bell’s Travels in Africa, 228. 


R 


Redemption, (see Woodley.) 

Reynolds, (Frederic) What’s a Man of Fashion? 55, 

Des Revolutionnaires, &c. 153. 

Rich, (Claudius James) Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, 17—Antiquity 
and Situation of Babylon, ib.—ancient Description of it, 19— 
Della Valle’s Account of it, 22—D'Anville’s, 145—Extracts 
from Mr.-Rich’s Memoir, 147, 152. 

Rimini, Story of, (see Hunt ). 

Rhoda, a Novel, 245. 

Rowden, (Mrs.) Introduction to Botany, and Pleasures of Friendship, 23. 

Rundall, (Mary Ann) Symbolic History of England, 577—Explanation 
of the Work, 579, 582. 


S 


Salt, (Henry) Voyage to Abyssinia, 65—Abyssinia little known, ib,—Cu- 
rious Account of Whales on the Coast of Africa, 68—Account 
of the Slaves in the Island of Mozambique, 69—Cruelty of the 
Portugueze, 69—Extraordinary instance of Diving, 72—The Au- 
thor commences his Journey into the Country,—Account of 
his Party, 73—Character of an African Chief, 74—Condition of 

the Abyssinian Slaves, 77—-Character of the Work, 79. 
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Schlegel, (A. W.) Lectures on Dramatic Literature, 297—-Observations on 
the Greek Drama, 298—the Roman, 307—the Italian, 349—-the 
French,350—the English,351—the Spanish,356—theGerman,358. 

Scott, (John) Paris Revisited, 292, 360—Remarks on the Style of the 
Work, 292—compared with Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, 361— 
his Comparison of the Duke of Wellington and Buonaparte, 564 
—Observations on the Louvre, 369. 

Singer, (S. W.) History of Playing-Cards, 631—Origin of Cards, 631-2— 
Explanation of the Terms, 632-3—Connexion of Cards with 
the Art of Printing and Engraving, 634-5—Printing probably 
known to the Ancients, 636. 

Slaves, state of in Mozambique, 69—in Abyssinia, 77. 

Smedley, (Edward) Prescience, a Poem, 639. 

Smyth, (Dr.) (see Hydrocephalus). 

Sotheby, (William) Tragedies, 622—State of Modern Tragedy, ib.—Re- 
marks on the Death of Darnley, 623-5—~on Ivan, 625—on Za- 
morin and Zama, 625-6—on The Confession, 626-8—on Orestes, 
628-30—Concluding Obseryations, 630-31. 

Spain, State of, 120, 445—Probability of a War between her and Ame- 
rica, 443. 

St. Pierre, (M. de) Harmonies of Nature, 542—Interest of the Subject, th. 
—Obscurity of the term Harmonies, 544—Sketch of the Work, 


545, 551. 
U 
Uklanski, (Baron) Travels in Poland, &c., 250 
Vv 
Valentine’s Eve, (see Opie). 
W 


Wellington, (Duke of ) Comparison of with Buonaparie, 564. 

What'sa Man of Fashion? a Farce, 55. 

Where to finda Friend, a Comedy, 55. 

Who's Who? a Farce, 55. 

Williams, (H. M.) on the Persecution of the Protestants, 375. . 

Woodley, (George) Redemption, a Poem, 389—compared with Paradise 
Regained, ib.—Poverty of the Author, 390— Extracts, 391-4, 


7 
Yates, (Richard) The Church in Danger, 1832—The Deficiency of Churches 
proved to be the Cause of that Danger, 132, 136--The best 
ineans of erecting new ones cousidered, 137, 144. 
Yeats, (Dr.) see Hydrocephalus. 
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